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All aboard for sales of automatic gas water heaters in 1950! Gas industry ‘engineers’ above have jumped on board the Court of Flame 
tinuing through September 30, 1950, the drive is sponsored by gas water heater division, GAMA, and supported by A. G. A. national advertising 


1) Frank N. Seitz, Southern California Gas Co. 

2) H. D. Valentine, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 

3) Christy Payne, Jr., vice-president, The Peo- 
ples Natural Gas Company 

4) Frank M. Foster, Southern California Gas Co. 

5) W. L. Hayes, Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 

6) J. O. Jackson, United Gas Corporation 

7) Roy E. Wright, NEGEA Service Corporation 

8) L. L. Baxter, president, Arkansas Western 
Gas Company 

9) Wayne L. Hutcheson, The Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Company 

10) J. F. Donnelly, A. O. Smith Corporation 

11) Leland M. Feigel, Servel, Inc. 

12) Fred D. Bradley, Southern Union Gas Co. 

13) W. M. Jacobs, vice-president, Southern Calli- 
fornia Gas Company 

14) W. H. Ligon, president, 
Heating Company 

Raymond J. Vandagriff, Laclede Gas Co. 


Nashville Gas & 
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WATER HEATER 





(16) Arnold G. Bur, Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 

(17) J. E. Kern, assistant manager, Pacific Coast 
Gas Association 

(18) E. J. Boothby, president, Washington Gas 
Light Company 

(19) J. P. Hutchinson, Lawson Manufacturing Co. 

(20) D. S. Whamond, A. O. Smith Corporation 

(21) Ronald A. Malony, executive vice-president, 
The Bridgeport Gas Light Company 

22) D. A. Hulcy, vice-president, American Gas 
Association, president, Lone Star Gas Co. 

23) H. Preston Morehouse, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company 

24) C.H. Horne, vice-pres., Alabama Gas Corp. 

(25) Robert W. Hendee, president, Colorado In- 
terstate Gas Company 

26) W. D. Williams, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company 

27) John J. Quinn, vice-president, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company 


(28) Joseph A. Reynolds, The Brooklyn Union 


29) 


(30 


train.” Con 


Gas Company 

John S. McElwain, The Peoples Natural Gas 
Company 

Harold Massey, assistant managing director 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association 

H. Leigh Whitelaw, managing director, Ges 
Appliance Manufacturers Association 

Hugh H. Cuthrell, president, American Gos 
Association and vice-president, The Brook 
lyn Union Gas Company 

H. Carl Wolf, managing director 
Gas Association 

John W. West, Jr., 
rector, American Gas Association 

Stanley C. Gorman, 
“Court of Flame” 

Buell Duncan, vice-president 
vision, South Atlantic Gas Come 

Norman R. Millard, Boston Consolidate 
Company 

John H. Wood, John Wood Company 


assistant ma 

sales promotion director 
campaign, GAMA 
Orlando D 











This month’s cover: UP and up and up the 
natural gas tank go this gauger and his 
shadow. Photo, Rosskam, Standard Oil (N.J.) 


a is here to stay, as Vice-Presi- 
dent Mitchell points out this month. 
But whether it continues as the domi- 
nant fuel it is today depends largely 
upon the industry itself. . . . Ad- 
dressing the A. G. A. Mid-West Re- 
gional Gas Sales Conference, Julius 
Klein notes a narrowing gap be- 
tween gas and electric range sales. 
His stimulating attack on this basic 
issue should make helpful reading 
for gas men in all fields. . . . Grow- 
ing pressure of competition, the 
need for new approaches to operat- 
ing, industrial and commercial, sales 
and accounting matters, are noted 
in reports of five major conferences. 
Nearly 2,500 experts at these meet- 
ings exchanged practical data, ex- 
hibiting intense interest in committee 
and luncheon sessions. One chair- 
man, illustrating the spirit that has 
guided the industry's progress in 
the past, discarded the term “prob- 
lem.” Instead, he defined each new 
issue as “just another job that we 
must do in the most efficient man- 
ner.” . . . Certainly, greater effi- 
ciency will be required in the era 
ahead; like the American air force, 
the gas industry can not afford io 
become second best. . . . Coordi- 
nated effort and planning, spear- 
headed by A. G. A., must keep the 
gas industry strong! 
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A.G.A. DISTRIBUTION, MOTOR VEHICLES LESLIE A. BRANDT, The Peoples Gas Light tor 
& CORROSION CONFERENCE Coke Company— When making the selection of ; pel 
supervisor—make a good job of it—get all the hep | ha’ 

you can from oyher members of management and froy 

GORDON G. DYE, Southern California Gas Com- your personnel department. Revie, 
pany—*“Extended periodic meter change programs the candidate’s past record carefully . 
offer an especially good opportunity to gas companies and don’t choose him for the job only C 

to reduce operating and maintenance expenses. Under because he has seniority or is the 
relatively good gas conditions this proposition is par- most technically skilled workma, | D( 
ticularly attractive because it can be accomplished Give decided weight to whether | “. 
without materially sacrificing meter performance or LQ not in your judgment he has leader. § [i 
adversely affecting service to customers.” ship qualities or will develop them.” § wo 
mo 
JOHN C. TAYLOR, Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- loa 
pany—*. . . conversion of a low pressure system to NPNIL@)NPNME@@) 12212) (Gn @) an hae ie : 
medium pressure is advantageous when a large increase & GAS UTILITY ACCOUNTANTS PE 
in the house heating load is anticipated.” Ga 
ing 
aii : aes - os W. T. HAMILTON, The Cleveland Electric Ilum-§ ms 
HUGO, WAHLAUIST, Bhaco Services Inc» de ing Compu“. = emphasis by manage] ty 
Bcc, ga ° ae . on cost reduction, productivity, cost consciousness, § ing 
pletely pootert a bare pipeline cathodically. Best and economy mindedness may produce the greatest } ton 

method, he said ie pootect only the known “hot challenge and opportunity for internal auditing to 
or om the line. Ninety-five percent of the — establish itself as one of the most effective tools off W 
sion can be stopped this way at a small portion of the oat Ce 
cost of completely protecting the pipeline aa amiaacatae ” 
. . jus 
J. RHOADS FOSTER, New York University—“Th} ° 
R. H. BUSSARD, Washington Gas Light Company— recent approach to rate regulation regards accounting asa fu 
“A very important man in the conversion picture is device for controlling economic enterprise, not as a mere § ‘P 
your customer contact employee. If he is not given aid to regulation. It has invested accountancy witha§ 
proper understanding of the problem before the job ill-advised potency.” 
begins, in many cases he can very easily create cus- Gi 
tomer reluctance to accept the ‘new’ gas, and he may C. F. McCARTHY, New York attorney—“The head Gi 

cause unnecessary service requests and special in- of the tax department of a utility must be a man who 
vestigations.” is a good salesman, a student of tax law, and a good ( 

accountant. In some wide-flung industrial empires, 

F. G. SANDSTROM, Consoli- the head might preferably be a lawyer; but in the 

dated Edison Co. of New York, utility industry as income taxes are usually the most 

Inc., reported an unusual exam- important, he should in most cases be an accountant.” 

ple of cooperation between gas 

companies. Anticipating arrival HUGH H. CUTHRELL, president, American Gas 
of natural gas in the New York Association—‘‘The accountant has an important place F 
metropolitan area, five utilities in all efforts at fair rate making. We know that to the 7 
formed a joint committee to pre- extent that the accountant and the industry as a whole sh 
pare one general design specifica- do their jobs well, we shall have less and less need for | 
tion for distribution facilities. strict governmental regulation.” C 
A. B. LAUDERBAUGH, The Manufacturers Light & L. R. QUAD, Public Service Electric and Gas Co— . 
Heat Company—“When you don’t understand your “If your collection raiment is protective and design | ¢, 
corrosion engineer's ‘long-haired’ discourse, ask him to to permit of alternations as needed; if you wear you! sp 
explain the problem by comparing it to the operation of a raiment with a feeling of confidence and the effec of 
flash light battery.” is pleasant and acceptable to your friends, the cus J ,. 
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tomers; if your raiment still does not present an ex- 
penditure disproportionate to your income—then you 
have ‘collections tailored to your measure.’ ” 


A.G.A. INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL 


GAS SALES CONFERENCE 





DON NICHOLS, Ahrens Publishing Company— 
“|, the kitchen equipment dealer is here to stay. . . . 
It is my humble opinion that when you encourage and 
work with him, you make a friend of the man who can, 
more so than anyone else, increase your commercial gas 


load.” 


FRANK C. SMITH, president, Houston Natural 
Gas Corporation—“The forecast for gas air condition- 
ing is for a horizon as wide and high as we choose to 
make it. In a sentence, commercial air conditioning is 
the greatest and most profitable class of new load build- 
ing available to the gas utility industry today—and 
tomorrow.” 


W. H. LIGON, president, Nashville Gas & Heating 
Company—*. . . industrial and commercial selling is 
just hard down-to-earth facts. The owner or operator 
of a business is interested only in that appliance or 
fuel which will help him make more profit through 
speed, cleanliness, low cost, a better product, more 
uniform production or flexibility.”’ 


GEORGE F. MITCHELL, president, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company—*“‘The history of civiliza- 
tion, culture and industry puts the 
flame before everything else, even 
before the wheel. Man learned to 
use a flame to warm himself, to 
cook his meals, and later to fashion 
his tools and weapons. In spite of 
what has been said about the 
stone age, the iron age, and other 
ages and eras—the flame era came 
first. For my part the flame era is still here and it 
shows no sign of diminishing. In fact the gas flame 
era is growing stronger.” 


CHARLES C. EELES, The Ohio Fuel Gas Com- 
pany—‘“Good gas equipment, when properly installed 
and operated, has a very favorable safety record. 
Consequently we must refuse to let existing or pro- 
spective customers be persuaded that less hazardous 
operating conditions may be obtained through the 
use of competitive heating methods.” 
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Paraphrasing the late Will Rogers, there are 
only three kinds of people: those going to 
conferences; those attending conferences, 
and those returning from conferences 


A.G.A. EASTERN NATURAL GAS 
REGIONAL SALES CONFERENCE 





A. W. CONOVER, president, Equitable Gas Com- 
pany—“The development and administration of a 
consistent industry promotion program . . . is a task 
involving all who work for the company from the 
meter reader to the president.” 


JAMES E. WEST, Washing- 
ton Gas Light Company—*‘The 
real challenge to gas company 
and industry alike is the entire 
home-building market, of which 
multiple housing is but a seg- 

ment. . . . Of highest impor- 
anil tance is a carefully conceived, 

comprehensive promotional pol- 
icy covering all new-home construction.” 


HAROLD MASSEY, assistant managing director, 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association—‘The 
great power and prestige of the utility companies must 
be utilized to the utmost to put over the automatic 
gas clothes dryer. It opens up a new interest, a new 
market and a new profit opportunity. The product is 
right, the time is right, and the market is receptive.” 


A.G.A. MID-WEST REGIONAL 


GAS SALES CONFERENCE 





FRANK C. SMITH, president, Houston Natural 
Gas Corporation—‘Member companies of A.G.A., 
through their contributions to the PAR Plan and 
program, are waging the best fight that men and 
available money can buy, not only to maintain but 
also to improve their positions and assure public 
realization of the superiority of gas and gas appli- 
ances. ... 

“This fight goes on with fair promise of success. 
Its fairest promise lies in a unanimous adoption of the 
PAR Plan and support of the program by all members 
of the industry. Spread the word and speed the day!” 


According to JAMES F. OATES, JR., chairman, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., the gas industry’s sales- 
men are the field men who make competition work. Lack 
of competition, he held, is a cancer at the heart of the 
European nationalistic system. 





























Keep the pilot lighted during summer mont 


moving thermostat setting to lowest position ) 


YW Heating equipment will be kept in better condition 
o Heat is available at once during damp and cold summer « 


/ No delay in starting heater next fall 





Y Avoid lighting charge of $2.50 


THE PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS Coyeu 








Philadelphia Story on light-ups 
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“By C. S. HAZEL 


| The Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


long with the increased number of gas house heaters on 

our lines, there began to develop several years ago what 

ared to be one of our most difficult servicing problems, 

' namely that of answering customers’ requests to start up 

| or service their heaters in time for the first cool weather 
in the fall. 

During the years when the saturation of house heaters 
| was under about five percent, this fall load was quite man- 
| ageable, and practically every service request was visited 

the same day it was received. As to policy, our company 
services virtually all gas appliances in Philadelphia and 
the practice at that time was to shut off and start house 
heaters at no charge, at the request of customers, in ac- 
cordance with our regular no-charge policy. 

The problem—As the saturation of heaters increased 

beyond five percent, this early fall lighting and servicing 
load began to grow difficult to handle under our policy of 
‘ Wisiting complaints of no heat the same day the customer 
_ailled in, a policy we desired to continue. It became ap- 
“patent that the manpower required over peak days in 
September and October, even working long hours at over- 
time, was growing all out of proportion to the manpower 
“fequired to handle the house heater servicing load the 
‘Balance of the season, even through the cold weather 
onths, 
This condition was developing even though we had been 
aching customers to light their own heaters for a number 
of years, and after sending letters to customers year after 
tat urging those who wished us to light heaters, to notify 
is early in the season. Admittedly our attempt to teach 
Mistomers met with only limited success. In spite of our 
blicity urging everyone to have us light heaters early, 


| Presented at A. G. A. Distribution, Motor Vehicles and Corrosion Conference 
ft Detroit, April 8-5, 1950. 
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customers by the thousands would still wait until the first 
cold snap to call in. Nevertheless they expected service 
the same day. 

The period of September and October, generally speak- 
ing, is our busiest season of the year for other types of 
service work. With the fast-growing house heater lighting 
peak superimposed on these other peaks, a terrific burden 
was being thrown on our customers service department. 
Not only did the service on house heaters begin to suffer, 
because of delays, but servicing all along the line on other 
appliances began to suffer as well. As a result, the time was 
close at hand when prompt and proper service could not 
be given on any class of work. 

The load on our telephone service board at the first sign 
of cool weather likewise began to grow all out of pro- 
portion to the additional house heaters coming on our 
lines. It was also clear in this department of the company 
that, unless something were done to stem the tide of calls 
on peak days, telephone facilities would have to be in- 
creased greatly just to care for a few days in the year. 

Selling a new idea—In attempting to solve the problems 
mentioned, it was decided in 1948, as an experiment, to 
promote the idea of customers leaving their house heater 
pilots lighted the year round. 

All departments of the company that dealt directly with 
the customer on matters pertaining to house heater service, 
such as sales, commercial, customers service, telephone 
service, public relations, and others, cooperated to the 
fullest extent. Since this large segment of the company 
would be affected one way or another, the plan finally 
decided upon was the result of the combined effort of all 
of the departments involved. 

It was felt from the very beginnning that just any kind 
of hit or miss plan of publicity would not do in selling this 
idea to our customers. The matter of wording and format 
of letters and notices, along with timing these communica- 
tions to reach the customer at the right psychological 
moment, would be important. 

Our experience to date certainly has borne out the 
wisdom of having the full cooperation of all departments, 






























THE\PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS COMPANY 
EXHIBIT A 


PHILADELPHIA, APRA 25, 1949 


TELEPHONE 
PRament 7.7128 


Last spring, we made two suggestions to our house heating customers which 
were appreciated by those who adopted them. The suggestions were :— 


1. KEEP THE PILOT LIGHTED DURING SUMMER MONTHS, 
customers = 
: 2, MOVE THERMOSTAT SETTING TO LOWEST POSITION 
instead of shutting heater off in the spring. 
We are again ding that these sugg 
advantages to you are: 
1, HEATING EQUIPMENT WILL BE KEPT IN BETTER CONDITION. 


Experience has shown that heat from the pilot keeps the heater drier in 
the summer thus reducing corrosion and promoting longer life. 


2. HEAT IS AVAILABLE AT ONCE DURING DAMP ANI 
SUMMER DAYS. aw 


3 3. NO DELAY IN STARTING HEATER NEXT FALL. 

The very large number of gas heaters installed makes it impossible for 
us to light the heaters prior ¢o the first cold weather unless this work is started 
in mid-summer. 

4. AVOID LIGHTING CHARGE OF $2.50. 


A charge of $2.50 will be made to li 
August 20. 


al 
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EXHIBIT D aa ze PHILADES 
—_—_ 
a. 
COMPARISONS OF SERVICE VISITS, PILOTS LEFT ON, ETC., MAY 15 TO NOVEMBER 1 
1947 (Former Plan) 
Vs. 
1948 and 1949 (New Plan) 
1947 1948 1949 
Heaters in Use, Se 1 
ptember 30,626 39, 726 50,379 
Shut Offs 
6, 968 1,968 2,008 
Lights--No C 
ri lo Charge (To August 20) 13, 189 3,638 4,213 
Lights--$2.50 (After A: 
( x August 20) ---- 1, 153 1,346 
Service Calls 
7, 166 13, 263 12,539 
Combined Total Calls (S.O.'s, Li i 
( s, Lights, Service Calls) 27,323 20, 022 20, 106 
% of Customers Visited 
39 51 40 
% of Pilots Lighted Year Round 
5 55 70 
Estimated Reduction in Visits Over F i 
ormer Policy ---- 15, 400 24,600 














and having the selling job well planngj 
from start to finish before putting j 
into effect. 

Since we were actually selling th 
customer on the idea of spending som, 
money for pilot gas during summe 
months, naturally some advantages tj 
the customer had to be offered in gg. 
turn. These advantages were: 

(1) Heating equipment will be kept 
in better condition. 

(2) Heat is available at once during 
damp and cool summer days. 

(3) No delay in starting heater ney 
fall. 

(4) Avoid the lighting charge of $259 
if customer desires the company to 
light the heater after August 20 (pre. 
vious to 1948, lighting was free te. 
gardless of the date of request and 
under this new plan, lighting would 
still be free if the request were made 
prior to August 20). 

The charge of $2.50 for requests te. 
ceived after August 20 to light heaters, 
was not instituted for the purpose of 
securing revenue, but was primarily 
for the purpose of bringing in lighting 
requests early in order that the orders 
could be completed in time for cool 
weather. So far this charge has accom. 
plished its purpose. In 1949 out of 
5,559 total lighting requests, 4,213 
were received prior to August 20 and 
only 1,346 were received after that date, 

Throughout our customer communi- 
cations (Exhibits A, B, C, and D) there 
was considerable repetition. After hav- 
ing used this technique for two years, 
we now are finding that some of our 
customers can repeat almost verbatim 
the contents of these letters. 

It was not expected that many cus- 
tomers with more than one pilot on 
their heating equipment would follow 
this plan, but there are so few heaters 
of this type in Philadelphia, that multi- 
pilot heaters were no obstacle in the 
way of promoting this plan. 

New customers—At the time a new 
heater is inspected and_ started of 
initially by our company represent 
tive, customers in general readily ac- 
cept the suggestion of leaving the pilot 
lighted all year, very much the same 
way that continuously burning pilots 
are accepted on automatic water heat- 
ers and top burners of ranges. 

Publicity—Our publicity material 
consists of four communications to cus 
tomers: 

Exhibit A is sent around April 25, 
just prior to the time most people be 
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EXHIBIT F 
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EXHIBIT G 








gin to think about shutting off the 
pilot. As a personal gesture, these let- 
ters are addressographed individually 
and sent by first class mail. 

Exhibit B is a follow up of the April 
25 letter. It is a bill stuffer sent along 
with gas bills in the month of May as 
a reminder. 

Exhibit C is sent around August 1 
and instructs the customer what to do, 
whether or not the pilot was left burn- 
ing during the summer months. This 
letter is also addressographed individu- 
ally and sent by first class mail. 

Exhibit D is an important postcard 
reminder and is mailed to each heating 
customer the day following Labor Day. 

This communication was sent to 
heating customers for the first time in 
1949, in order to fulfill a need which 
was apparent from our 1948 experi- 
ence—namely, to further urge custom- 
ets to check the operation of their 
heaters well in advance of the time for 
cool weather. The more “‘no heat’’ com- 
plaints that are phoned in during Au- 
gust and early September as the result 
of customers finding out that service is 
needed, as the result of attempting to 
try out their equipment, the better off 
it is for everyone over the peak load. 
The chances are that most of the “no 
heat” complaints that can be cleared 
up by this method while the weather 
is still warm, will mean that many less 
“no heat” complaints on the peak day. 

This notice was mailed September 
6. The week following September 6 
approximately 1,700 calls of ‘no heat”’ 
came to our attention while the 
weather was still warm, as a result of 
this postcard reminder. 
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Results in 1948, which was the first 
year the plan was tried, were more 
favorable than anything we had ex- 
pected. It was decided therefore in 1949 
to continue this plan as a permanent 
policy. 

The question of high bills may be 
properly raised in discussing the re- 
sults of a plan of this kind, but actu- 
ally high bill complaints were so few 
compared to the advantages from an 
operating standpoint, that they were 
considered negligible. 

The plan has been helpful three ways. 


Service maintained 

First, our customer relations have 
not been affected over this most trying 
season of the year. This was due to our 
ability to maintain practically normal 
service by visiting customers’ orders 
the same day the call came in, unless 
the customer requested otherwise. This 
condition was made possible due to the 
fact that the ratio of calls to heating 
customers diminished sharply over the 
fall peak as compared to previous 
years. Also, telephone traffic and serv- 
ice calls did not grow to emergency 
proportions, even though the number 
of house heating customers greatly in- 
creased. Naturally overtime was heavy 
on the busy days. 

On the former basis of advocating 
that pilots be shut off in the spring and 
relighted in the fall, after house heat- 
ing installations exceeded five percent 
saturation, prompt service such as this 
could not have been given except by 
unduly expanding our telephone facili- 
ties and our service organization at 


great expense, in order to handle traffic 
for only a few days in the year. 

This particular result scarcely can 
be measured in figures or graphs. But 
without the plan many customers 
would have been greatly annoyed be- 
cause of delays on the ’phone and wait- 
ing several days for service, when 
prompt service is most urgently de- 
sired by everyone. From the customer 
relations standpoint this advantage of 
being able to give prompt service is, of 
course, the most important one. 

Second was reduction in service 
visits. Exhibit E shows some interest- 
ing data comparing service visits in 
1947, under the former plan of advo- 
cating that pilots be shut off in the 
summer, with 1948 and 1949 when it 
was advocated that pilots be left burn- 
ing. These data relate to visits to cus- 
tomers’ homes for shutting off, light- 
ing, servicing, percentage of customers 
visited, percentage of pilots that re- 
mained lighted the year round and the 
estimated reduction in visits made pos- 
sible by the new plan, between May 
15 and November 1. 

Exhibit F shows the relation of the 
number of pilots left on in the summer 
to the number of heating customers. 
The first year of the plan approxi- 
mately 55 percent of the pilots were 
left on the year round. The second 
year this number increased to 70 per- 
cent. 

Exhibit G shows the relation of the 
number of service visits to heating cus- 
tomers. When all but about five percent 
of the heaters were shut off during the 
summer, we would visit in the neigh- 
borhod of 89 percent of our customers 




















in the course of shutting off, relighting 
and servicing heaters between May 15 
and November 1. 

The first year of the new plan only 
51 percent of our customers were 
visited during the same period. The 
second year this figure was further re- 
duced to 40 percent, which in turn 
represented an estimated saving in 
visits of 15,400 the first year and 24,- 
600 the second year. The substantial 
reduction in service visits over the first 


year was due in no small measure to 
the ease of selling new house heating 
customers the idea that pilots should 
be left burning the year round. 

Third result was that heating equip- 
ment kept in better condition. The 
first summer this plan was in effect a 
study was made of 100 identical heat- 
ers, 50 with pilots shut off and 50 with 
the pilots left burning. In the late 
spring just before the start of the test, 
all outside jackets were removed and 





the sections were thoroughly cleaneg 
Just prier to placing these heaters jp 
service in the early fall, the outsi@ 
jackets were removed again and th 
sections carefully examined. Results 
showed that heaters with the pilots lef 
on all summer were in better cond. 
tion. Scarcely any scale fell on th 
burners after the heaters were brought 
on for the first time, whereas scale 
“rained down” on the burners on tho 
heaters with the pilots shut off during 
the summer. : 








New advertisements directed to management 


baie N ENTIRELY 
PEACE ANEW advertis. 
ing approach de- 

signed specifically for management execu- 
tives has been worked out by the Associa- 
tion’s Industrial and Commercial Gas Copy 
Committee. Fundamental purpose of the new 
campaign is to emphasize the expanding role 
of gas fuel in industry. Advertisements in 
the series will appear exclusively in Busi- 
ness Week, Modern Industry and Factory 
magazines, starting with the March issues. 
According to the committee chairman, J. P. 
Leinroth, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J., the illustrations are de- 









When you put a River to work ... 


GAS is on the job 
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First two advertisements in 1950 A. G. A. industrial gas series directed specificall y to management with messages on gas as an all-purpose industrial fuel 





signed to stop the reader and stimulate his 
imagination on potential uses of gas in his 
own business. The series is also planned to 
challenge management on the broad capabili- 
ties and superior efficiencies of gas as an all- 
purpose industrial fuel. Usually high reader- 
ship ratings have been noted for the new 
advertisements. 

The Association's technique of centering 
its major effort on the Case history approach 
to industrial gas advertising has been con- 
sistently successful in the past and will con- 
tinue to be used in advertisements scheduled 
for other publications. 

Extensive studies have 


shown that top 
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management exercise great influence in equip. 
ment purchasing decisions and that business 
titles do not limit the responsibilities of 
executive personnel. The committee's analysis 
of the management publications to be used 
has also revealed diversified interests of the 
readers in contrast with the sharply defined 
subject matter of A. G. A. industrial gas 
advertisements appearing in these magazines 

First advertisement in the series centers 
attention on one phase of the transportation 
industry. The second advertisement deals with 
gas applications in the communications field, 
Subsequent messages will cover sports, food 
and agriculture, science, and other subjects, 
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Flectronics tor accounting 





Great strides 
have been made in 
development of 


“slectronic memories” 


By J. B. JEMING 


Consultant 
New York, N. Y. 


= better can still be accom- 
plished in the field of business ac- 
counting. The big possibilities lie in the 
direction of combining machines and 
systems into mechanized systems; or 
better still, in tailoring such mechanized 
systems to the requirements of an indi- 
vidual business. 

Perhaps an illustration will clarify 
this thought. Whatever the accounting 
system, there is the job of adding a 
column of figures. The job can be done 
better with an adding machine than 
without it. But the adding machine does 
not alter the accounting system. Figures 
have to be classified by various accounts 
—this can be done by hand posting or 


columnar sheets, though punch cards 





Abridged version of talk presented at National 
Conference of Electric and Gas Utility Accountants 
in Louisville, Ky., April 17-19, 1950. 

*Photo of Mark III ‘“‘memory cylinders’ at top 
of Page courtesy Harvard University and Time 
Magazine (see Time, January 23, 1950). 
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can do the job better but not necessarily 
at lower cost. In ‘Mark Sensed” meter 
reading, discussed at Detroit last year, 
there is an attempt to develop the 
mechanized system. In this instance sev- 
eral steps in the accounting process are 
tied together by automatic mechanical 
devices. . 

Difficulties of attaining the goal of 
completely mechanized accounting sys- 
tems were many. But the most impor- 
tant were the difficulty of obtaining 
tailor-made machines for each particu- 
lar accounting operation and the rela- 
tively high cost of mechanization in 
time and money. The past tense is used 
intentionally in talking about these dif- 
ficulties. The money spent on research 
and development during the war has 
opened the door to tailor-made mechan- 
ized accounting systems which can be 
built economically. 

Greatest strides in this respect were 
made in electronics and more particu- 
larly in the use of “magnetic memories.” 
Most of the technical problems con- 
nected with these advances were solved 
before the war but the actual application 





of the know-how to the job of handling 
a mass of figures was not fully developed 
until the end of the war in building the 
large special purpose computers such 
as the ‘Mark III.’’* This machine is 
essentially an adaption of component 
parts previously in existence but refined, 
improved, and modified and built into 
a mechanical system tailored to fit the 
Navy’s requirements for a high-speed 
super calculator. 

The machine uses a perforated tape 
which is a modification of a punch 
card. Holes in the tape, as in a punch 
card, close electrical contacts and cause 
the machine to operate accordingly. 
Electronic tubes incorporated into the 
machine have been used for years in 
radios, and more recently in electronic 
multipliers and timers. 

The magnetic memory is an adapta- 
tion of the tape recorder used in phono- 
graphs for recording sound. To accom- 
plish what has been done in building 
the “Mark III’ and other similar ma- 
chines has taken a lot of time and money 
but the results are here to stay. 

Present electronic machines are not in 

















more general use because the first ones 
are extremely complicated and therefore 
expensive. They are also special-purpose 
mechanized systems designed for math- 
ematical research. More important, there 
has not been time enough for their possi- 
bilities to become generally recognized. 
This is a good point to explore the po- 
tentialities of a modern mechanized ac- 
counting system, especially one coupled 
to an electronic memory, and see what it 
could do. Before doing this some crite- 
ria should be set up to prevent us from 
losing sight of the economics. 
Essentially, the electronic mechanized 
system, no matter how perfect from the 


engineer's point of view, would have to 
meet these conditions first: 


(1) Mechanization should not in- 
crease existing costs of the accounting 
operations. 

(2) There should be a minimum re- 
quirement for retraining of accounting 
personnel. 

(3) There should be ample provision 
for expansion of operation at little or no 
additional cost. 

(4) There ultimately should be sav- 
ings in the cost of accounting. 

(5) Accounting efficiency and accu- 
racy should be improved. 


Utah crowds swamp gas heating quotas 





Not a line-up for World Series baseball tickets, but part of a crowd waiting in the early morn- 
ing hours to apply for gas house heating when restrictions were partially lifted in Salt Lake 
City, Utah—a dramatic example of the public’s high regard for gas as a space heating fuel 


ISTORY’S BIGGEST LINE-UP in Salt 

Lake City, Utah, resulted this March 
when Mountain Fuel Supply Company re- 
ceived permission to release gas for residen- 
tial space heating purposes to 2,250 old 
homes on the system and 2,550 new homes. 

The event was reported at length and pho- 
tographed by the daily press. A large photo- 
graph taking up nearly half of the front page 
of the March i8 Desert News, local news- 
paper, showed nearly 5,000 heat-hungry citi- 
zens queued up two, three and four-abreast 
in a giant line that wound around three city 
blocks. Veteran police officers called it by far 
the biggest line the city had ever seen. Rec- 
ord crowds of 2,000 and nearly 3,000 were 
noted in two other Utah communities. Ac- 
cording to the Salt Lake Telegram, more than 
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9,000 persons jammed the fuel company’s 
various offices. 

More than a year had passed since the 
Utah public service commission temporarily 
restricted gas house heating. Consequently, 
residents took no chances of being left out of 
the quotas assigned this March. The big line- 
up started on a windy night with the tem- 
perature dipping to the freezing point. First- 
comers brought sleeping bags and stretched 
out full length on the sidewalk. Others hud- 
dled on camp stools or folding chairs. On 
opening day, clerks in the Salt Lake City 
office filed a total of 620 applications during 
the first hour and 45 minutes. 

According to J. D. Roberts, vice-president 
in charge of distribution, Mountain Fuel Sup- 
ply Co., the quotas were oversubscribed 150 
percent in five days. 





(6) Reports should be rendered » 
least as promptly as under existing Op 
erations. 

(7) Desired statistical summarizatio, 
should be made available as a by-produg 
of normal accounting operations, 


It is not a mere hope that these crite. 
ria can be met; the new advances ate 
more than promising. Of course, ead 
business would have special situations ty 
meet in satisfying these conditions. 

Let’s visualize what can be accom. 
plished by electronics by analyzing th 
major components of an accounting gy. 
tem. 

Any accounting system must have its 
source of information, its means of trans. 
mitting such information, classifying it 
and finally summarizing and reporting 
the results. In the electronic system the 
source information need be recorded onk 
at the original source by means of a frany. 
mitter—a device no more complicated 
than an ordinary adding machine and 
requiring no more training to operate, 

The next major component is the elec. 
trical circuit, wiring and switching equip. 
ment which will automatically bring the 
source information recorded by the trans- 
mitter to the desired central office or 
offices. This part of the new system is 
completely automatic and requires no 
personnel training. Its maintenance te- 
quirement is essentially that of an ordi- 
nary telephone circuit. 

The third major component consists 
of the central office recording apparatus. 
It is here that the new advances come 
into full play. 

Information coming into the central 
office is routed to the proper accounts, 
double entries in both general and sub- 
sidiary ledger are made, and statistical 
and control data gathered in their te- 
quired categories, all automatically. The 
information is then posted automatically 
in the magnetic memories. If multiplica- 
tion is required along the way, the elec- 
tronic tubes do that automatically, too. 

If the memories are thought of as or- 
dinary journals, general and subsidiary 
ledgers, call them micro-journals and 
micro-ledgers, then it will be easy to vis 
ualize the information contained in them 
and the form in which the information 
is instantaneously available. 

The micro-journal and micro-ledgers 
differ from the ordinary accounting me 
dium only in that the record is electrical. 
The very fact that it is electrical makes 
possible the (Continued on page 52) 
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Vigorous local efforts needed 


in the industrial G commercial fields 


Door-bells open the way to sales 








By GEORGE F. MITCHELL* 


President, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 


y personal opinion is that gas really 

has got it. I think I can prove it by 
means of historical background, industry 
opinion, and what they think about gas 
outside the industry. 

We do not use our product to push, to 
pull, nor to haul; neither do we use it as 
a building material. We light it and get 
aflame. The history of civilization, cul- 
ture and industry puts the flame before 
everything else, even before the wheel. 

Man learned to use a flame to warm 
himself; to cook his meals, and later to 
fashion his tools and weapons. In spite 
of what has been said about the stone 
age, the iron age, and other ages and eras 
—the flame era came first. For my part 
the flame era is stil] here and it displays 
no signs of diminishing. In fact the gas 
flame era is growing stronger. 

The gas companies in Baltimore, 
Washington and Rochester have been in 
business for more than 100 years, and 
I believe there are several others in this 
category. This year The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company is going to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary 
of gas service in Chicago. Every one of 
those 100 years shows progress, and 
there are no visible signs that we are los- 
ing ground or going backward. I am sure 
the same thing can be said for the other 
companies mentioned. 

Ours is a service industry, and no in- 
dustry has rendered greater service to our 
nation than the gas industry. We grew 
up together and we are still growing to- 
gether. Our service has been so reliable 
that our customers have taken it for 
granted that it always would be avail- 





* Second vice-president, American Gas Association. 
Abridged version of paper presented at A. G. A. 


Sales Conference on Industrial and Commercial Gas, 


St. Louis, Mo., April 4-6, 1950. 
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able by a simple flick of the wrist. We in 
the industry, however, must never take 
it for granted that our customers will not 
try some other form of service. 

I have been told that our industry as 
a whole is extremely weak in maintain- 
ing adequate coverage of commercial ac- 
counts. One of my associates has esti- 
mated that for the industry as a whole, 
competitors knock four times at the door 
of our commercial customer for each lit- 


tle knock that we register. In view of the 
many difficult problems that confront us, 
little time should be allotted to the so- 
lution of this one. All that is required is 
sufficient suitable manpower, which cer- 
tainly is available. If you search through 
your organization I am sure you will find 
some hidden talent which can do this job. 

We are aware of the concerted drive 
on the part of the electric utilities and ap- 
pliance manufacturers in the direction of 
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counter appliances such as toasters, waf- 
fle irons, griddles and deep fat fryers. 
The advantages of electric appliances, if 
any, stem from inherent disadvantages 
which we face in the gas business. These 
are the necessity for adequate venting, 
the need for fuel runs, provision for ig- 
nition, and the prevention of excessive 
radiation. 

Unlike the manpower difficulty, these 
problems demand painstaking research 
and development work—all requiring 
the expenditure of time, money and ef- 
fort. The PAR Plan of the Association is 
designed to help solve these problems. 
The Industrial and Commercial Section 
is taking an active part in PAR work. 

We have lost some business in the past 
which we should not have lost, and we 
shall lose some business in the future 
which we should not lose, largely as a 
result of inadequate selling effort on the 
part of the gas industry. So much for the 
background. After all, we are not too 
much interested in the past, except that 
portion which has taught us how to pro- 
ceed in the future. 

Based upon data taken from A. G. A. 
“Gas Facts” for 1948, commercial and 
industrial establishments comprised 6.9 
percent of the customers of the gas in- 
dustry in the United States in 1932; 6.9 
percent in 1940; and 7.5 percent in 
1948. During this 16-year period, they 
have grown in number slightly faster 
than the industry's customers as a whole. 
Yet industrial and commercial gas cus- 
tomers remain a small minority. Only 
one customer in 14 is classified as either 
commercial or industrial. 

Commercial and industrial customers 


are, however, much more important to 
the nation’s gas industry than their num- 
bers indicate. From 1932 to 1948 these 
customers : 

(a) Paid a growing part of the total 
gas revenues: 25 percent in 1932; 38 
percent in 1948. 

(b) Supplied half of the $857 million 
increase in the industry's annual gas 
revenues. 

(c) More than doubled their per cus- 
tomer contribution to the industry's gas 
revenue, compared to a 27 percent in- 
crease in gas revenue per residential 
customer. In 1948 the average annual 
gas revenue of $360 per commercial and 
industrial customer was more than seven 
times the average of $47 per residential 
customer. 


Figures encouraging 

These figures certainly indicate the di- 
rection in which our business has been 
headed since 1932. They seem especially 
encouraging for the industrial and com- 
mercial gas load. 

Turning to Chicago for more detailed 
information than is available at the na- 
tional level, we find that commercial and 
industrial sales have favorable load fac- 
tors. Here the average month's volume 
for year-round firm commercial and in- 
dustrial sales is 89 percent of the peak 
month, about the same as the 88 percent 
for residential sales other than space- 
heating, but much better than the 44 
percent for space heating. The average 
day for this business is 79 percent of the 
peak day, versus 70 percent for residen- 





tial other than space-heating and 26 pet 
cent for space heating. 

The table on page 11 shows the eh, 
tive size and greater seasonal uniformity ¢ 
of the year-round firm commercial apj 
industrial load compared to the reside, 
tial and space-heating loads in Chica, 
It shows also how the off-peak fim 
commercial and industrial business {jj 
the summer valley in our send-out ag 
how interruptible industrial sales j 
crease the load factor on our gas sy 
capacity throughout the year. 

Our year-round firm commercial 
industrial sales were 2.9 times as 
in 1949 as in 1932, and the total 
mercial and industrial sales, inclu 
off-peak and interruptible, were 3.4 ti 
as great. It must be borne in mind gf 
the commercial and industrial load 
more susceptible to loss in times of 
pression than the residential load, 
that the off-peak and interruptible } 
are taken on at relatively low rates p 
therm. 

Sales of interruptible industrial and 
of off-peak firm commercial and indus § Gos 
trial gas are, of course, sales of surplus 
gas not taken by firm customers who are 
entitled to use gas all year round. This 
interruptible and off-peak business te. 
quires relatively little investment. Rates 
for this business are designed to get the 
maximum profit from the available busi- 
ness. It is highly competitive and we 
must be careful not to price ourselves 
out of the market. The profits made from 
it are substantial and, of course, help to 
keep down the prices of gas sold to out 
firm residential, commercial and indus 
trial customers. (Continued on page 51) 

























Don’t overlook the ‘‘magic catalysts” 


@ Excerpts from “New England—The New Natu- 
ral Gas Frontier, Ratewise and Otherwise,’ pre- 
sented by Robert E. Ginna, vice-president, Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric Corp., at the 1950 annual 
meeting of New England Gas Association in 
Boston, Mass., on March 24. 


HE HOME SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 

the meter readers, your customer rela- 
tions and service board and service counter 
people all must be fully posted on what 
your gas shop and/or the outside conversion 
agency is doing on the customer's premises 
and the reason for speed in making the conver- 
sion to natural gas. 

From a customer information and _ rela- 
tions point of view, I guarantee that you 
will be amazed at the lack of understanding 
by your own people of the questions arising 
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from the problems involved in making the 
conversion. 

Do not underestimate or belittle the knowl- 
edge of your customers and their interest 
in the why and wherefore of what is being 
done to their appliances. Do not send just 
one letter advising of the conversion event 
to come but rather spell it out in the news- 
papers and follow up with descriptive and 
explanatory broadsides. Yes, include a sketch 
descriptive of the burner-orifice adjustments 
and even include a colorful picture of the 
gas flame “before” and “‘after.’’ Believe me, 
such relatively minor precautions will materi- 
ally avoid the bad after-conversion taste of 
the realization that the customers, and your 
employees, had not received as much in- 
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formation as they should have had to under 
stand the conversion problems. larg 

Make clear to your contact people the mat 
ter of under-gassed and over-gassed burnets, 
the cause of pilot outages, the why of poor 
top-burner ignition, the different character 
of the manufactured gas flame and the 
natural gas flame. The matter of street and 
house-pressures, particularly where regulators 
are involved, should be explained. 

And above all be sure to allay the inevite 
ble concern of the customers over the quality 
of this new and—to them—unknown natural 
gas. Yes, even tell them the reason for add 
ing an odorant to it. 

Do not neglect or minimize these publi¢ 
relations aspects and concepts for they aft 
truly magic catalysts. 

























3 PAR activity 


























































: W. H. Kurdelski, chairman, A. G. A. 
indus- Gas Laundry Equipment Commit- —— ; 
plus tee, addressing Milwaukee meeting Shirlee Tegge, television star named ‘Miss Sp 
20 are points out conveniences of modern gas range at Pacific Coast meeting is 
This “Miss Spring Style Show” at West Coast meet- cd 
SS fe ing with assistants from American Gas Associa- 
Rates tion, Pacific Coast Gas Association, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., and Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
et the 
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from 
Ip to 
O Our 
ndus- 
2 51) 
— 
<@ Manufacturer and gas company representatives who 
helped to put across the special Spring Style Show 
meeting sponsored by Alabama Gas Corporation 
inder- 
large display of new gas appliances which was a popular feature at Spring Style Show meeting in Toronto, Canada, attended by about 250 executives 
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The author (right) and assistant dramatizing 
the need for strong action to protect the gas 
industry's lead in the domestic range field 


By JULIUS KLEIN 


Vice-President 
Caloric Stove Corp. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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hether it is east, mid-west or extreme 
west, there can be only one foremost 
subject—our gas industry's competitive 
picture. From this thought, I arrived at 
my topic, “Where do we go in 1950?” 
Where we go in 1950 or in 1970, for 
that matter, is contingent on how we 
conduct ourselves in this all-out gas vs. 
electric fight. 
My remarks necessarily must be con- 
fined to gas ranges and the all-important 
gas cooking load. However, the treat- 





Excerpts from talk presented at A. G. A. Mid-West 
Regional Gas Sales Conference in Chicago, March 
27-29, 1950. 
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ment of the entire competitive subject, 
whether it be gas ranges, gas water heat- 
ers, gas driers, or other gas appliances, 
obviously must be handled along similar 
lines. 

Before presenting the facts, I want to 
confess that my subject is becoming more 
and more controversial. The reason can 
be traced back to a diversification of ideas 
on the part of many segments of our in- 
dustry as to how we are to handle this 
all-out fight. I feel this is healthy because 
it proves strong and sustained interest on 
the part of everyone. 

I get over-enthusiastic when I think of 
all the advantages gas has over competi- 
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ure of less than 100,000 in 1933 to a pro. 
duction figure of 1,600,000 is a phenom. 
enal increase. And, of course, this is , 
cooking load that has been taken away 
from the gas industry. During the firg 
three months of 1949, the electric range 
industry claimed shipping figures of 
standard electric ranges within 95 per. 
cent of standard gas ranges shipped dur. 
ing the same period. Many people have 
felt that the electric industry, because 
they quote only shipping figures, were 
overloading their pipelines of supply at 
the time. They may be right because f. 
nal figures for 1949 show that the gas 
range industry has shipped almost twice 
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tion, but one thing makes me unhappy. 
A lot of people in the gas business seem 
frightened without any real reason. Let's 
take a look at the records to see if there 
is cause for worry. 

Figure 1 shows range sales by units. 
I don’t have to remind readers that the 
American public has been hypnotized, 
glamorized, or what have you as a result 
of the tremendous advertising promotion 
and propaganda of electric competitors. 
This has been reflected in the fantastic 
progress of electric range sales as shown 
by this chart. 

From an insignificant production fig- 


FIG.3 
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as Many gas ranges as those shipped by 
the electric range industry. However, 
don’t become complacent because of this 
slight degree of encouragement. This 
electric giant becomes aggressive when 
he gets pushed into a corner. 

Look at the ratio of gas range sales to 
those of electric ranges (Figure 1). Back 
in 1933, we boasted a 141 to 1 ratio in 
favor of gas ranges. Now look at us, less 
than two-to-one. Notice the fact that ev- 
ery time there has been a slight dip in 
electric range sales, the competitor has 
come bouncing back. This is an indict 
tion that the figures for 1949 should 
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serve as a warning that our electric com- 
petition is going all out to make up this 
deficit. 

Doesn’t this chart reveal that in the 
depression years, with money scarce and 
shopping on a down-to-earth competi- 
tive basis, that the people saw the value 
in gas ranges, or is this wishful think- 
ing? Personally, I think that we were 
just making a wrong guess, because at 
this time a recent survey shows that 47 
percent of city families wanted to buy a 
new gas range and 45 percent wanted to 
buy an electric range. However, almost 
50 percent of farm families expected to 
buy electric ranges against 21 percent of 
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farm families who wanted to buy a gas 
range. j 

Just recently, Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Association conducted an exhaustive sur- 
vey in preparation for its new national 
promotional program. I purposely for- 
got the preference figures for electric 
ranges, 

Apparently, to the American home- 
maker the word “electric” represents 
something superior in a cooking appli- 
ance. 1 am sure, therefore, that our sales 
efforts on a very aggressive basis must be 
directed into the home. 

Many of us point to the tremendous 
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job being done by the electric industry 
in national advertising (Figure 2). 

There is a moral to this chart, namely, 
in 1947, I recall sitting with a number 
of people, and discussing the fact that 
we had done what we thought was a fair 
job in utilizing all phases of national ad- 
vertising. We were determined that for 
1948 and 1949 we should as an industry 
increase our efforts. What has happened ? 
Our spending simply acted to encourage 
the electric range industry further, with 
a result that in 1948, they out-spent us 
by $400,000 and in 1949, by over a quar- 
ter million.* 

In Chicago last month the Electric As- 
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sociation announced a new cooking cam- 
paign to spend more than $100,000 in 
newspapers, radio, television, billboard 
and car card advertising—all designed 
“to sell the idea of electric cooking.” 
A regional trade publication in New 
England proves once again that the elec- 
tric boys are plugging the gaps. They 
found that 70 percent of the people who 
had recently purchased LP-gas ranges 





* However, in the one field of national consumer 
magazine advertising the dollar volume of gas range 
advertising, spearheaded by A. G. A. PAR funds, 
exceeded the dollar value of electric range advertis- 
ing by $98,900 in 1949 and $29,800 in 1948. 


had never had a call from an electric ap- 
pliance salesman. Do you believe for a 
minute that those boys will let this con- 
dition go uncorrected ? 

Unit cost of ranges (Figure 3)—They 
have not down-graded their product 
from a price basis. Look at these figures 
—with 1946 as the base, gas ranges are 
back to where they were in 1947 while 
electric ranges are able to hold their rel- 
atively high price. 

How can the gas industry expand its 
advertising program with reduced aver- 
age sale prices, and how can we offer a 
well-constructed range which is so nec- 
essary in our desire to compete with the 
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electric range industry ? This obviously is 
not possible if manufacturers observe a 
policy of marketing cheaply-constructed 
gas ranges. These prices certainly reflect 
such a tendency, and corrective measures 
industrywide are of the utmost impor- 
tance at this half turn of the century. 

It’s better because it’s electric—or is it? 

We really have something to sell in 
the modern gas range. It will do every- 
thing that competition will do and more. 
But all the advertising in the world will 
be wasted if we don’t nail it down at the 
retail level. 

Does the (Continued on page 54) 
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Annual reports 
show gas progress 








ECOGNIZING the growing impor- 

tance of the company annual report, 
the Monthly has selected notes from a 
number of representative gas industry 
reports. Additional annual reports were 
covered last month and still others will 
be mentioned in later issues of the mag- 
azine. 


@ Cities Service Co., New York, N. Y. 
—New and improved facilities were 
placed in operation during 1949, putting 
Cities Service companies in a stronger 
competitive position than ever before. 

Natural gas reserves were increased to 
a new high level with reserves of subsid- 
iaries now among the most extensive in 
the country. Natural gas sales reached 
429 billion cubic feet in 1949, compared 
with 372 billion cubic feet in 1948. 

A major achievement was completion 
in October of the last section of the 388- 
mile, 26-inch natural gas pipeline from 
the Hugoton-Kansas field to Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


@ Pacific Public Service Co., San Fran- 
cisco, California—The company experi- 
enced another successful year in 1949 
with earnings being surpassed only by 
those of the two preceding years. 

On January 10, 1949, extremely low 
temperatures resulted in the greatest gas 
sendout in the history of the system. 
Twenty percent more natural gas was de- 
livered during this 24-hour period than 
ever before. 

The 65,311 customers being served by 
Coast Counties Gas and Electric Com- 
pany at the end of the year included 
5,620 new customers, or an increase of 
9.4 percent over 1948. 


@ Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, 
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Maryland—A 20-year contract was 
signed with Atlantic Seaboard Corpora- 
tion to supply natural gas. 

The gas distribution area will be sub- 
divided into 67 sections by the installa- 
tion of more than 400 additional large 
valves. On May 1, 1950 natural gas is 
slated to be turned into the first of these 
sections and appliance adjustments will 
be started immediately. Arrival of nat- 
ural gas is expected to produce large in- 
creases in gas sales for water heating, 
house heating, commercial and indus- 
trial purposes, and consequent material 
improvement in the earnings of the com- 
pany’s gas business. 


@ Central Illinois Light Co., Peoria, Illi- 
nois—During 1949 some 50,416,773 
therms of natural gas were sold—a gain 
of 662,627 therms for the year. Modifi- 
cation of natural gas reserves during the 
latter part of 1949 opened the way to 
expanded sales development. 


@ Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 
Hammond, Indiana—During the year use 
of gas by all classes of general custom- 
ers increased. Nevertheless, space heat- 
ing restrictions remained in effect. Ap- 
pliance sales continued strong through- 
out the territory. Increased deliveries of 
natural gas are expected in the Fort 
Wayne division this year and in the Cal- 
umet and South Bend areas after Octo- 
ber 1951. 


@ Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, 
N. Y.—The system companies have con- 
tracted with Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corporation for the purchase of 20 
million cubic feet of natural gas a day. 
Deliveries are expected to begin in the 
fall of 1950. Arrival of natural gas is 


expected to lessen considerably the 
amount of capital expenditure required 
to meet growth and will permit the addi. 
tion of a large volume of new business. 


@ United Gas Corp., Shreveport, Loui- 
siana—Demand for natural gas in 1949 
exceeded all previous years. Total sales 
reached 510 billion cubic feet, compared 
with 487 billion cubic feet in i948. The 
system benefited by its accelerated pro- 
gram of expanding facilities during the 
past few years. While there were sub- 
stantial increases in most classes of cus- 
tomers, there were slight decreases in 
some classes of industrials due to slow- 
ing down of orders on the part of their 
customers. However, this situation began 
to show improvement late in the year. 

Gas reserves were increased again both 
by development of the system’s proper- 
ties and by additional gas purchases. Dis- 
tribution properties were entended in 
communities served and 28 new com- 
munities were added. 

Increased sales promotional activities 
were carried on in the distribution divi- 
sions of the corporation. Sales staffs were 
increased and at the same time gas ap- 
pliances of all types became readily avail- 
able. All-year gas air conditioning equip- 
ment sales reached a new peak of 204 
units during the year. 


@ Honolulu Gas Co., Ltd., Honolulu, 
Hawaii—Earnings, salaries and employee 
benefits were increased, and rates te 
duced to gas consumers, despite effects 
of the long waterfront strike in 1949. 
Earnings position of the company im 
proved appreciably over 1948, even 
though there was no substantial change 
over 1948 in either gas sales or revenues 
from customers. 
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New concepts of flow mechanics 
explained in A.G. A. research bulletin 


Atmospheric gas burners 


By EARL J. WEBER 


American Gas Association 
Laboratories, Cleveland, Ohio 


i he exact me- 

a PAR activity pie of the 

flow of gas and 
air mixtures through common atmos- 
pheric gas burners never has been charted 
completely from a technical standpoint. 
Gradually most of the many factors in- 
fluencing burner design have been iso- 
lated and interrelated with each other as 
dosely as the known facts permitted, but 
exact relationships following definite sci- 
entific law are still to be established. It 
has been necessary to be content with 
empirical relationships between those 
factors which have been isolated and to 
confine their use to particular circum- 
stances limited in their application. 

Research studies conducted at Ameri- 
can Gas Association Laboratories, as 
PAR Plan activities have explored and 
developed several new concepts concern- 
ing the mechanics of primary air injec- 
tion, again narrowing the area of un- 
known facts. Results of these studies 
have just been published in Research Bul- 
letin No. 55 which is available from 
A. G. A. Laboratories, Cleveland, Ohio. 
While at present these new concepts 
merely set the stage for further refine- 
ments of existing relationships, since 
they are of a fundamental rather than a 
practical nature, they may in time widely 
affect the industry. It has been the expe- 
rience of the Laboratories that research 
findings, particularly in the field of 
burner design, do not become of general 
interest until some years after publica- 
tion. 

Essence of the new concepts is con- 
tained in two approaches to the nature of 
the flow pattern through atmospheric 
burners and should help to give a better 
picture and understanding of the process. 
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The first is the introduction of the use of 
the neutral pressure point as a factor of 
burner design. The second concerns the 
nature of velocity distribution through 
a burner. These were developed in con- 
nection with an investigation of primary 
air injection characteristics associated 
with combustion chamber pressures. They 


are fully explored in Research Bulletin 
No. 55, released at the Domestic Gas Re- 
search and Utilization Conference in 
Cleveland last month and sponsored by 
A. G. A. Committee on Domestic Gas 
Research. 

In approaching the use of the neutral 
pressure point as a factor of burner de- 





Figure 1. Nature of jet discharging into 
tmosphere. M ta at cross-sections 
such as (a), (b) or (c) are equal to each 
other and to momentum at the orifice 

















Figure 2. Jet diverted into mixer 
: tube. Air entrainment is completed 
at theoretical point Ax. An repre- 
sents the neutral pressure point. 
An Since its cross-section is equal to 
Ax it may be substituted for Ax 
in burner design equations 




















Figure 3. Shape of mixer face affects velocity distribution. 

(a) Streamlined throat—uniform distribution—high injection 

(b) Air directed towards center of tube—low injection efficiency 
(c) Air directed towards tube wall—low injection 
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Gas production research group active 





A. G. A. Gas Production Research Committee meeting on March 31 to discuss storage of natural gas 
and sponsors’ reports on gas-making projects: (Clockwise around table) R. E. Kruger (center fore- 
ground), Rochester; H. E. Ferguson, Chicago; E. M. Bliss, representing R. H. Philipps, Jr., Newark, 
N. J.; Paul M. Henry, Cambridge; J. H. Wolfe, Baltimore; T. L. Robey, A. G. A.; E. G. Boyer, chairman; 
Dr. N. K. Chaney, A. G. A.; P. T. Dashiell, Philadelphia; F. J. Pfluke, Rochester; E. S. Pettyjohn, Chi- 
cago; S. S. Tomkins, New York; Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, Cleveland; R. J. Horn, Poughkeepsie; D. S. Bit- 
tinger, Washington, D. C.; Samuel Green, Brooklyn. Another of the Association’s PAR Plan activties 








sign, consider first the nature of a free 
gas jet discharging into the atmosphere 
such as shown in Figure 1. 

After proceeding only a short distance 
from the orifice, a vigorous turbulence is 
set up as the result of interaction between 
the rapidly moving jet and the surround- 
ing air. Moving forward, the jet expands 
at a constant static pressure as air is con- 
tinuously mixed into its stream. Thus the 
mass of the jet, composed of gas and air, 
is increasing. Its velocity, however, ini- 
tially high at the orifice where the jet 
consists of gas only, is retarded as it ex- 
pands and mixes with air. This retarding 
action of its velocity is directly propor- 
tional to the increase of its mass. Conse- 
quently, the momentum of the jet (mass 
times velocity) is maintained as it travels 
away from the orifice. 

In Figure 1, momentum at any cross- 
section of the jet such as (a), (b) or (c) 
would be equal. In other words, the in- 
teraction of the free jet with the sur- 
rounding air follows the law of conser- 
vation of momentum. Thus the momen- 
tum of the air-gas mixture passing 
through any particular cross-section of 
the stream also equals the momentum of 
the gas jet at the orifice. The fact that 
there is no loss in‘momentum, however, 
does not imply that there is no loss in 
useful energy. 

Consider next the action of this same 
jet when it is directed into the mixer 
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tube of a gas burner as illustrated in Fig- 
ure 2. In this instance the mixing of air 
into the turbulent stream is not al- 
lowed to proceed indefinitely. The burner 
venturi tube serves to cut off or arrest the 
gathering of additional air while the jet 
still retains sufficient velocity to move 
the air-gas mixture through the burner 
and out the ports. This function of the 
venturi tube is one that often is not fully 
understood. Many have come to think of 
the venturi tube as actually aiding air 
entrainment rather than arresting it. 

Actually air entrainment is completed 
essentially at some point upstream from 
the venturi throat. From the orifice to 
this theoretical point, shown as A, in 
Figure 2, the jet may be considered as a 
free jet at atmospheric pressure similar to 
Figure 1. Consequently the momentum 
of the stream cross-section at A, will 
equal the momentum of the gas jet at the 
orifice. The theoretical point A,, how- 
ever, is one of those concepts which so 
far has completely escaped definite prac- 
tical establishment and consequently can- 
not easily be used in correlating burner 
design factors. 

Because A, is so elusive, the studies 
made at the Laboratories were turned to- 
ward finding a substitute for it. This sub- 
stitute turned out to be the neutral pres- 
sure point of the burner. Air entrainment 
usually produces a negative static pres- 
sure at the venturi throat. The venturi 





tube serves to transform the energy o 
the stream into positive static pressure g 
the burner head. In changing from neg, 
tive to positive, the static pressure gra. 
dient in the burner passes through a 2em 
pressure point which is referred to jy 
Figure 2 as A, or the neutral pressure 
point. 

With the static pressure at A, and A, 
equal to atmospheric pressure, and as 
suming negligible friction losses bh, 
tween the two points, the cross-section, 
areas at both points would be equal. Up. 
der these conditions, it would follow th 
the momentum flux through the two 
cross-sections would also be equal. Sing 
the momentum at A, equals the momen. 
tum of the gas jet at the orifice, the mo. 
mentum at A, would also equal the mo. 
mentum of the gas jet at the orifice. 

As A, may easily be located and meas. 
ured, it was used as a reference point in 
deriving equations expressing primary 
air injection characteristics of a gas 
burner in terms of the known quantity, 
the momentum of the gas jet at the ori- 
fice. Experimental measurement of A, 
verified the concept that the momenta at 
A,, and at the orifice of the burner were 
equal. Thus the neutral pressure point 
introduces a new concept which in time 
should lead to the refinement of many 
past burner design equations and rela- 
tionships between design factors. In it- 
self this new concept makes it possible 
to relate primary air injection to the area 
of the neutral pressure point and velocity 
distribution of the mixture flow through 
this point. 

This brings us to consideration of the 
concept of velocity distribution. In the 
past this factor has been largely ignored 
in the development of empirical relation- 
ships. Because velocity distribution in 
ptactice is different from what it is usu- 
ally assumed to be, further refinements 
can be made in present relationships. 

Flow velocities in a venturi tube vary 
from zero at the walls of the tube to some 
peak value near its center. Considerable 
error will be introduced into the cala- 
lation of momentum if these velocities 
are merely averaged. A correct value of 
momentum can be obtained only from 4 
proper summation of velocities across 
the given cross-section considered. Con- 
sequently any relationships on primary 
air injection, based on the momentum 
theory, must take into account the na 
ture of the ve- (Continued on page 52) 
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atio of outstanding dollars to sales 

dollars during the second half of 
1949 shows an increase for the coun- 
try, according to the latest six-month 
survey of credit and collection experi- 
ence for gas and electric industries in 
the United States. 

While this condition did not prevail 
in all sections of the country, sizeable 
increases in the New England, Mid- 
Atlantic, and Pacific States areas more 
than offset the favorable results obtained 
in the other areas. The survey was con- 
ducted jointly by the EEI and A. G. A. 


staffs under the supervision of the Credit results in that area. 


and Collections Committees of EEI and 
A. G. A. accounting sections. 

Dollar sales continue to show a sub- 
stantial increase except for the New 
England and Mid-Atlantic areas which 
show slight decreases. One company in 
the New England area reported that the 
decrease in sales was due to smaller 
sales for resale to other producing utili- 
ties purchasing part of their require- 
ments from the respondent. A rate re- 
duction by one large company in the 
Mid-Atlantic area adversely affected the 


The number of customers added to 
company lines continued at a more ac- 
celerated pace than for the previous 
periods. 

Another fact obtained from this lat- 
est survey is that the outstanding has 
increased in all sections of the country 
with the exception of the West North 
Central area. 

The number of discontinuance notices 
issued continues to show a greater 
increase than in either of the previous 
reports, pub- (Continued on page 53) 
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Fostering of sound business 
management main topic at Louisville 


Accountants on parade 





A° illuminating insight into the key 
role of accountants in the nation’s 
welfare was provided at the National 
Conference of Gas and Electric Utility 
Accountants, April 17-19 at the Brown 
Hotel in Louisville, Kentucky. Numer- 
ous speakers pointed to the important 
function of accountants in halting so- 
cialistic trends by fostering sound busi- 
ness management. Facts, not fancy, were 
depicted as the working tools of this 
group. ; 

A record gathering of 771 registered 
delegates attended the meeting which 
was held under the joint sponsorship of 
American Gas Association and Edison 
Electric Institute. The comprehensive 
program, which included as many as 
seven parallel sessions going simultane- 
ously, covered developments on a variety 
of topics from record keeping to policy 
making. 

Major attention was devoted to cost 
reductions through employee training, 


work simplification and mechanization. 
Giving point to the latter, a practical 
working exhibit of accounting machines 
and office equipment was presented by 
13 leading manufacturers. Public rela- 
tions, taxation and rate problems were 
thoroughly analyzed as well as many in- 
dividual auditing and recording func- 
tions. 

Acting as co-chairmen of the confer- 
ence were John H. W. Roper, Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co., A. G. A. Accounting 
Section chairman, and William H. Zim- 
mer, The Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Co., chairman, EEI Accounting Division. 
They were assisted by A. G. A. coordi- 
nators, Bernard S. Rodey, Jr., general 
activities, Edward R. Eberle, customer 
activities, and section vice-chairman, 
Alan A. Cullman. Rendering valuable 
assistance for EEI were Ralph H. Smith, 
division vice-chairman, Louis C. Pro- 
vencher, acting chairman, general ac- 
counting, Harold S. King, chairman, 


Masters of ceremony extraordinary: 
Conference Co-Chairmen, John 


general accounting, and J. Douglas I- 
liott, chairman, customer activities. 

The conference was unique in the va- 
riety of devices employed to sustain in. 
terest, stimulate discussion and impart 
information. In addition to luncheons 
and a banquet, there were panels, bull 
sessions, question boxes and classroom 
techniques. 

Following opening remarks of Chair- 
man Roper and a welcome by J. J. Mc. 
Kenna, vice-president and _ treasurer, 
Louisville Gas and Electric Co., the con- 
ference got underway Monday afternoon 
with presentation of a paper, ‘“Manage- 





Part of 890 utility accounting executives and wives who packed the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Brown Hotel, Louisville, during the annual conference 
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dinner Tuesday night. Music, singing and light entertainment combined with 
the fellowship of men in the same field to make this affair a gala occasion 
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H. W. Roper, Washington, D. C., 
and William H. Zimmer, Cincinnati 


ment’s Right Arm,” prepared by Hugh 
H. Cuthrell, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., A. G. A. president. As Mr. Cuth- 
rell was unable to attend, his remarks 
were read by George F. Mitchell, presi- 
dent, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., and vice-president of A.G. A. A 


challenging picture of the accountant’s 
responsibilities in an expanding industry 
was painted in Mr. Cuthrell’s address. 
Perhaps the greatest challenge, the au- 
thor pointed out, is semi-socialized think- 
ing which could change every aspect of 
the American economy. “‘It is a time for 
cool thinking and cool heads,” he said. 


Conference headliners: (Left to right) R. L. Forster, H. H. Scaff, Ralph H. 
Smith, and Bernard S. Rodey, Jr., A. G. A. General Activities coordinator 
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George F. Mitchell, A. G. A. vice-president, and J. J. 
McKenna, vice-president, Louisville Gas and Electric Co. 


“The federal government is absorbing 
20 cents of every dollar of the national 
income... . You accountants must 
help us find a middle-ground that will 
ensure social benefits for all, but will 
still give the individual economic op- 
portunity and maintain his individual 
dignity.” 

The gas industry is in an era of tre- 
mendous expansion, according to Mr. 
Cuthrell. He called for sound utility ex- 
pansion and accounting practices to main- 
tain a healthy business organization. 

Greetings from EEI were presented 
by A. B. Morgan, assistant managing di- 





Customer Activities Group Chairmen: J. Douglas Elliott, De- 
troit, and Edward R. Eberle, Newark, A. G. A. coordinator 


rector, who stressed the accountant’s re- 
sponsibility to choose the right road. 
The science of accounting has grown so 
complex, he said, that mistakes that 
could be rectified in the past cannot be 
afforded today. 

In a forthright and penetrating dis- 
cussion of ‘Collective Bargaining in a 
Competitive Economy,” E. Wight Bakke, 
director, Labor Management Center, 
Yale University, said accountants gen- 
erally are not at home in union. bargain- 
ing sessions. While management oper- 
ates as a business system, unions operate 
as political units. Political solidarity is 


A. G. A. Section Vice-Chairman Alan A. Culiman (right) and Columbia Engi- 
neering co-workers (left to right) O. F. Ingman, R. B. Milne, and H. C. Davies 
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needed by labor leaders, Mr. Bakke de- 
clared, and there is a constant struggle 
for power. As a result, wages for ex- 
ample, are divorced from problems of 
economic soundness and contracts are 
regarded simply as treaties of peace. 

Against this background, Mr. Bakke 
offered these constructive suggestions: 
(1) help clarify theories of management 
in conference and educate the public re- 
garding those theories; (2) bring pres- 
sure on management for simplified 
financial statements; (3) explain in sim- 
ple language the terms used for em- 
ployee information; (4) urge joint 
union-management fact-finding bodies; 
(5) figure ways of increasingly opening 
books, and (6) make a real effort to get 
union accountants in your organizations 
and on your programs. 

The stakes are high, Mr. Bakke con- 
cluded, and the future of private busi- 
ness is questionable unless we move 
away from class warfare. 

An entertaining and educational inter- 
lude in the program was provided in 
the presentation of “Yardsticks in Per- 
sonnel Placement”’ ‘under the co-sponsor- 
ship of W. D. Sweetman, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, and 
W. E. Sturm, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh. Points brought out in a pre- 
pared report were dramatized by a 
sound-color movie showing staged per- 
sonnel interviews for certain jobs. The 
audience was invited to make selections 
based on the screened interviews. 


Psychological tests 

Psychological tests, according to Mr. 
Sweetman, “have become an invaluable 
and necessary aid in the effective selec- 
tion and placement of employees.’’ He 
cautioned, however, that these tests are 
merely tools to be used with other em- 
ployment techniques. 

The concluding speaker at the first 
general session, M. S. Rukeyser, New 
York Journal American writer and econ- 
omist, took the federal government to 
task for its “‘anti-accounting approach to 
our economic life.” He deplored pump 
priming during the boom period, and 
said that the precise analysis of account- 
ants is needed to avert national hysteria. 

An added feature at this session was a 
showing of the Columbia Gas System 
film, “The Toughest Inch.” The film 
pictures the building of the 262-mile 
natural gas pipeline from West Virginia 
to the vicinity of Washington, D. C., 
through extremely difficult terrain. 
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Following the Monday general ses- 
sion, the conference broke up into var- 
ious meetings of the Customer Activi- 
ties and General Activities Groups. 


Customer Activities 

With Edward R. Eberle, Public Serv- 
ice Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., 
and J. Douglas Elliott, The Detroit Edi- 
son Co., presiding, the Customer Activi- 
ties Group held a well-attended session 
on Tuesday morning. 

An analysis of methods of billing 
large commercial and industrial ac- 
counts, based upon a survey of 54 com- 
panies, was presented by M. J. Walsh, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc. This report established the fact that 
there is a definite trend in the utility in- 
dustry toward reading special accounts 
on the regular cycle date, employing the 
regular meter reader for this purpose. 

The next speaker, Austin W. Mer- 
chant, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Detroit, described the directory of cus- 
tomer accounting methods and equip- 
ment compiled by an A.G.A.-EEI proj- 
ect committee of which Mr. Merchant 
was chairman. This directory makes pos- 
sible a comparison of practices of com- 
panies of similar size and problems. 

The acid test of good public relations, 
Walter R. Keagy, The Cincinnati Gas 
and Electric Co., told the conference, is 
whether they withstand a crisis. He pro- 
vided a valuable discussion of experi- 
ences successfully met by his company. 

Current collection practices and their 
effect on customer relations underwent 
minute examination and considerable 
discussion at the hands of a panel led 
by Harry S. Hahn, The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company. Participating in the panel 
were Fred J. Flom, The Detroit Edison 
Co.; Clifton L. Havener, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc.; Russell 
B. Mitchell, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., and O. B. Cook, Battle Creek 
Gas Company. 

Basis for the panel discussion, en- 
titled ““What’s Your Idea?” was a sum- 
mary of the practices of 71 companies 
which showed the value of good collec- 
tion policies in building customer good- 
will. One surprising factor disclosed by 
the survey was that only 13 of the 71 
utilities reporting write any collection 
letters before referring accounts to col- 
lectors. More personalized treatment of 
customers was felt generally needed. 

The Tuesday morning Customer Ac- 
tivities Group meeting closed with a re- 


Customer accounting speakers 
(left), Chicago, and M. J. Walsh, 
exchange congratulations on 


er iba Bian Sa 


Internal auditing session: (Left to right) J. B. Schnid 


Mineola, N. Y.; W. T. Hofstetter, Chicago, and Jock 


Laurentz, The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, chair 


Collection panel in action: (Left to right) Hom Chica 


Hahn, moderator; F. J. Flom, Detroit; R. B. 
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Taxation experts H. W. Ziethen (left) Chi- 
cago, A. G. A. chairman, and Thomas R. 
Hurns, Detroit, during panel discussion 


» Sweetman, Chicago, acting chairman, 
Employee Relations Committee, 
‘qnd W. D. Virtue, Denver, Colorado 





Materials and Supplies Chairman 
L. Glen Wiseley, Detroit, and Pat 
H. Butler, Washington, speaker 
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MAiring customers’ “pet peeves:” (Left to right) Four-star General Accounting leaders: (Left to right) Emanuel Toder, New York, who spoke on treat- 
B. J. McMillen; W. S. Frick, co-chairman; E. M. ment of overhead and indirect costs; Co-Chairman L. C. Provencher, Detroit; O. K. Boyd, Baltimore, 
Alt, leader; and Louis Stoecker, co-chairman chairman, Subcommittee on Capitalization of Overheads; and Co-Chairman S. P. Osborn, Shreveport 





V'Professor” Glenn Ray conducting ‘‘Col- 
lege of Credit Knowledge” with dis- 
cussion leader Cliff W. Tobey (right) 








ight) Hom Bhicago; CL. Havener, Plant accounting authorities: (Left to right) F. E. Drapalik, St. Louis, meeting co-chair- 
WB New York, and O. B. Cook man; H. Frank Carey, Mineola, co-chairman; and F. W. Ross, Allentown, speaker 
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A Standard package pioneers, 
L. B. Michelsen (left), Chicago, 
and G. B. Herr, Pittsburgh, pic- 
tured with packaging display 


@ E. Wight Bakke (left) of Yale, 
collective bargaining authority 
and W. H. Zimmer, co-chairman 


General accounting speakers: 
Ohmer Ullery (left), Columbus; 
E. J. Leahy, New York; Louis C. 
Provencher, meeting co-chairman; 
and Harold King, EEI chairman 





port on permanent customer accoyy 
numbering systems, presented by A. ¢ 
Haake, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company. Outlines of systems used by 
six companies were included in report 

Luncheon conferences covering cy. 
tomer accounting, customer collectiogs 
and customer relations evoked lively dis 
cussions on a wide variety of topics 
Under the chairmanship of George § 
Curtis, Boston Consolidated Gas €p, 
and Roy B. McCrorey, Georgia Powe 
Co., the customer accounting group fe. 
tured a question box. Frank W. Phelps, 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, acted a 
discussion leader. 

Not to be outdone, the customer ob 
lections luncheon staged the “Erudite 
College of Credit Knowledge’ with Gley 
Ray, Indianapolis Power and Light G, 
acting as the professor. Presiding at this 
meeting were O. B. Cook, Battle Creck 
Gas Co., and Samuel C. Grant, Philadel. 
phia Electric Company. Leaders of the 
stimulating exchange of experienc 
were Cliff W. Tobey, The East Ohio 
Gas Co., and W. E. Travis, the Cleve. 
land Electric Illuminating Company. 

The third luncheon session, on ays 
tomer relations, offered cures for “pet 
peeves” and customer service irritations, 
Walter S. Frick, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
and Louis Stoecker, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., conducted the meeting, 
with Edward M. Alt, Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co., as discussion leader. 

Opening the Wednesday session of 
the Customer Activities Group, Louis R. 
Quad, Public Service Electric & Gas Co, 
spoke on ‘“Collections—Tailored to 
Your Measure.” Describing the basic 
collection practice of the New Jersey 
utility, Mr. Quad told how his company 
modified its “traveling cashier’ service 
until it reduced its collection follow-up 
force from 530 employees in 1939 to 
115 field collectors and 53 office repre- 
sentatives in 1950. Notwithstanding 
this reduction in personnel, Mr. Quad 
said, the company has attained the low- 
est outstanding delinquent percentages 
in its 47 years of operation as a gas and 
electric utility. 

Useful information on the reconcile 
ment of meters billed was contained ina 
summary of practices of 46 utilities pre 
sented by R. O. Jackson, Gulf States 
Utilities Co., Beaumont, Texas. 

A progress report on “Training Em 
ployees to Meet the Public” by C. J. 
Berner, Wisconsin Electric Power ©, 
brought this (Continued on page 58) 
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St. Louts conference covers 


practical work in research and sales 


Three-day program makes hit 














Head table at formal luncheon during the Association’s Sales Conference 
on Industrial and Commercial Gas which was held in St. Louis, Mo., April 
46, 1950: (Left to right) J. P. Leinroth, Newark, N. J.; L. T. Potter, Dallas, 


ith spring at hand, something of a 
baseball flavor was assumed by the 
1950 American Gas Association Sales 
Conference on industrial and commer- 
cial gas held in St. Louis, April 4-6. 
Nearly 200 enthusiastic delegates agreed 
that every speaker on the program not 
only made a hit but scored as well. 
Lead-off topic on April 5, the general 
sessions day, was a graphic illustrated 
talk in color on ““What Makes An Ad.” 
Al Evans, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
advertising agency for industrial and 
commercial national advertising, took 
his listeners on a “‘tour’’ from the orig- 
inal thought through to the finished ad- 
vertisement in the many trade magazines 
used by the Section. Mr. Evans empha- 
sized that advertising can accomplish 
only the first three of five steps in selling. 
It paves the way, makes the contact, and 
creates a preference for gas. It is up to 
the industrial and commercial gas sales- 
men, he said, to answer the prospects’ 
questions and close the sale. 
No industry meeting is complete with- 
out a talk on the great future of gas. This 
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job was accomplished by Lester T. Pot- 
ter, assistant to the president, Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas, Texas, and chairman, 
A. G. A. Committee on Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Research. 

Mr. Potter presented a brief resume 
of farsighted research projects under the 
PAR Plan. Studies which are being spon- 
sored by his committee include work on 
improvement of commercial gas appli- 
ances, the possibility of utilizing power 
burners and forced combustion on gas 
cooking equipment. 

In the industrial field, he called spe- 
cific attention to work which has placed 
high speed gas heating in a favorable 
position with induction heating. Other 
projects include investigations into high 
temperature radiant tubes and really 
higher flame temperatures using oxygen 
or oxygenated air. Mr. Potter stated that 
the title of his talk, “Looking Forward,” 
applies to hard practical work in the re- 
search field which is designed to develop 
concrete results that can be applied to 
industrial and commercial gas utilization. 

In another inspirational address, 


Texas; Frank C. Smith, Houston, Texas; M. A. McClurg and Joseph F. Hol- 
land, St. Louis; D. W. Reeves, Section chairman; George F. Mitchell, Chicago; 
W. H. Ligon, Nashville, Tenn.; B. T. Franck, Milwaukee; A. M. Stock, GAMA 


Frank C. Smith, president, Houston Nat- 
ural Gas Corp., Houston, Texas, dramat- 
ically showed that the industrial and 
commercial gas field is the balance wheel 
of the gas industry. Commercial air con- 
ditioning, he stated, is a particularly val- 
uable load that should not be overlooked 
by any gas company. He showed several 
charts of actual installations in various 
parts of the country, and in each instance 
the summer gas consumption for air con- 
ditioning was considerably in excess of 
the entire winter heating load. Until just 
recently, Mr. Smith declared, only small 
units were available, now, however, units 
are on the market with capacities up to 
115 tons. Where a greater tonnage is re- 
quired these units may be operated in 
multiple setups. 

Mr. Smith described commercial air 
conditioning as a very profitable load 
which brings in steady revenue. He sug- 
gested that gas companies actively pro- 
mote this type of commercial service. 

A general sessions address by George 
F. Mitchell, president, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, and vice- 
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H. A. Eddins (extreme right), vice-president, Laclede Gas Ca 
with Section Chairman D. W. Reeves. Seated are (left to right 
L. T. Potter, Lone Star Gas Co.; A. C. Evans, Pittsburgh, ang 


Frank C. Smith, 


Carl H. Lekberg (center), vice-chairman of the Section, greeting afternoon general session speakers 
in St. Louis: W. H. Ligon (left), president, Nashville Gas and Heating Co., and George F. 
Mitchell, vice-president of A. G. A., and president, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 


New members of the Hall of Flame who received their certificates of life membership at the St. Louis 
conference: (left to right) Arthur D. Wilcox, Rockford, IIl.; Adolph H. Koch, Toledo, Ohio; Nelson R. 
Gorsuch, Indianapolis, Ind.; B. T. Franck, Milwaukee, Wis.; Harry O. King, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. A sixth new Hall of Flame member (not in picture) is W. A. Darrah, Chicago, Illinois 
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president, Houston Natural Gas Corporatigs 


president, A. G. A., posed the question, 
“Gas Has Got It—Or Has It?” The an- 
swer, he said, is an emphatic “Yes!” 

Consumption of industrial and com- 
mercial gas have increased at rates 
higher than residential consumption, Mr. 
Mitchell declared. 

“There are thousands of potential in- 
dustrial and commercial fuel users who 
do not yet know that gas has got it. They 
will never know it,” he said, ‘until we 
put on a door-bell ringing campaign to 
educate them that ‘You Can Do It 
Better With Gas.’ When you get them 
signed up, the investor will provide the 
money to take care of them.” 

(Mr. Mitchell’s address is re printed 
elsewhere in this issue of the MONTHLY). 

One of the most important things in 
selling industrial and commercial gas 1s 
the ability of the individual salesman. So 
stated W. H. Ligon, president, Nashville 
Gas & Heating Company. Next in im- 
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industrial gas speakers: Clem R. Winkler (left), 
United Gas Corp.; A. D. Frydendall, The Peoples 


Gas Light & Coke Co.; Hale A. Clark, Michigan 
Consolidated; C. C. Eeles, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 


+ § 
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st 


M. A. McClurg (left), La- 
clede Gas Co.; E. E. Smau- 
der (center), Detroit, Mich., 
and John J. Bourke, A.G.A. 


L. T. Potter 


portance, he continued, are the auxiliary 
aids which are available for the sales- 
man’s use. Most of these aids come from 
American Gas Association, Mr. Ligon 
said, as the result of research reports 
which suggest new applications to an in- 
dustrial gas prospect, the national ad- 
vertisements appearing in trade publica- 
tions, and the promotional pieces printed 
for the heavy duty cooking field. 

“Industrial and commercial selling is 
just hard, down-to-earth facts,” he de- 
clared. “’The owner or operator of a busi- 
ness is interested only in that appliance 
or fuel which will help him make more 
profit through speed, cleanliness, low 
cost, a better product, more uniform pro- 
duction or flexibility.” 

W. P. Woods, president, Conversions 
and Surveys, Inc., New York, presented 
an interesting discussion of problems 
which result prior to and during conver- 
sion from one type of gas to another. He 
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Industrial Gas Day morning speak- 
ers: David M. Strauchen (left), Cin- 
cinnati; O. E. Gammill, Jr., (center), 
Syracuse, W. A. Darrah, Chicago 


(left), 
testimonal to J. P. Leinroth for 
his many years of service on 
A. G. A. Committee on Industrial 
& Commercial 





> 


presenting 


Gas_ Research 
described in detail how his company 
handles conversions and listed sugges- 
tions for gas utilities to follow. 
Tuesday, April 4, was set aside at the 
conference as Industrial Gas Day. Head- 
ing a series of informative papers was a 
talk on “New Industrial Gas Installa- 
tions.” The speaker, W. A. Darrah, pres- 
ident, Continental Industrial Engineers, 
Inc., Chicago, described new applica- 
tions which should furnish ideas for ac- 
tive promotion of industrial gas. He was 
followed by O. E. Gammill, Jr., produc- 
tion manager of heavy machinery, Car- 
rier Corp., Syracuse, New York. Mr. 
Gammill pointed to many advantages of 
air conditioning for processing opera- 
tions where air humidity and tempera- 
ture have a direct bearing on production. 
David M. Strauchen, general manager, 
special products division, Cincinnati 
Milling & Grinding, Inc., Cincinnati, 
discussed “The Development of Ma- 







chines for Gas Hardening.” The topic 
covered by A. D. Frydendall, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co., and Hale A. 
Clark, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Detroit, was ‘“Burner and Control Appli- 


cations For Large Boilers.” The two 
speakers told the delegates all about the 
functioning of an industrial gas sales 
department. 

“Industrial Gas—Southern Style” was 
the title of a paper presented by Clem R. 
Winkler, commercial and industrial sales 
supervisor, United Gas Corp., Houston. 
Mr. Winkler discussed industrial gas ap- 
plications peculiar to his section of the 
country, and referred particularly to di- 
rect gas firing of lumber kilns. The oil 
industry enters the picture as a large user 
of natural gas for the many heating op- 
erations in cracking and refining. 

Industrial Gas Day closed with a pa- 
per by Charles C. Eeles, The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., To- (Continued on page 44) 
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Sesstons disclose Distribution, 
Motor Vehicles and Corrosion progress 





Detroit conference excels 





ntensive interest of more than 820 gas 

distribution experts from the United 
States and Canada helped to make the 
Association’s 1950 Distribution, Motor 
Vehicles and Corrosion Conference in 
Detroit, April 3-5, probably the most 
successful on record. 

Heading the discussion agenda were 
three major problems: extension of nat- 
ural gas into all corners of the land; 
mechanization of gas systems; and re- 
search requirements which are being 
tackled under the A. G. A. PAR Plan. 

Four general sessions covered a va- 
riety of timely subjects ranging from 
conversions to supervisory training. Mo- 
tor vehicle experts compared up-to-date 
information on fleet operations during 
a separate morning conference. At an- 
other morning meeting, corrosion au- 
thorities strove to ‘tear away the veil of 
mystery” from the gas industry's corro- 





Checking the final line-up: V. F. Bittner (left), vice-chairman, Distribution Committee; E. G. 
Campbell (center), chairman, Operating Section, and F. J. Hall, chairman, Distribution Committee 
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sion problems. 

On Monday and Tuesday afternoons, 
overflow crowds attended luncheon con- 
ferences sponsored by the Corrosion, 
Distribution Design & Development, 
Construction & Maintenance, Meters & 
Metering, Motor Vehicles (sponsored 
jointly with the EEI committee), and 
Work on Consumers’ Premises groups. 

As presiding officer and chairman of 
the Distribution Committee, F. J. Hall, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., greeted 
the ‘‘outstanding gas distribution men of 
the industry.” He encouraged the dele- 
gates to consider each issue raised by ex- 
tension of natural gas transmission lines 
not as a problem but as “just another job 
that we must do in the most efficient man- 
ner.” Mr. Hall also praised the work of 
the program committee headed by the 
vice-chairman of the Distribution Com- 
mittee, V. F. Bittner, The Peoples Gas 
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Light & Coke Co., Chicago. 

Before starting into the program it. 
self, delegates received a word of greet- 
ing from L. K. Richey, vice-president, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., a former 
member of the Distribution Committee, 

Distribution men stand squarely be. 
tween the production and sales men in 
the gas industry, H. Carl Wolf, A. G. A. 
managing director, told his audience. He 
called attention to the ever-present need 
for examining costs and extending dis- 
tribution systems. Now more than ever, 
he added, there is a need to cooperate to 
the fullest extent with the sales people 
“out on the firing line. The extent to 
which you solve these problems governs 
the degree of progress that the industry 
will make.” 

The next speaker, A. B. Lauderbaugh, 
The Manufacturers Light and Heat Co., 
Pittsburgh, outlined the “Fundamentals 


R. Van Vliet, vice-chairman, A. G. A. Operating 
Section, en route to conference general session 
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Grounds for agreement: Tuesday general session speakers 
G. G. Dye (left) and S. E. Critchfield, both from South- 


informal 


ern California Gas Co., deep in 








discussion 





Food for thought: A. Bj Lauderbaugh (left), The. Manufacturers Light & Heat Co.; 
L. K. Richey, (center), vice-president, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., and Stan- 
wood Sparrow, Studebaker Corp., checking program notes at Monday morning session 





Mechanization, employee relations and space heating were discussed by Visitors from across the border comparing notes between sessions of the 


general sessions speakers: (Left to right) John H. Heil and L. A. Brandt, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.; John C. Taylor, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 


of Galvanic Corrosion” in simple terms. 
“When you don’t understand your cor- 
rosion engineer’s ‘long-haired’ discourse, 
ask him to explain the problem,” he said, 
“by comparing it to the operation of a 
flashlight battery.” 

Presented as a primer on pipeline cor- 
rosion, his talk examined battery action 
(galvanic cell) ; corrosion caused by dis- 
similar metals, by dissimilar soils, and by 
dissimilarity of surface conditions; and 
also stray current electrolysis. 

From Stanwood Sparrow, chief engi- 
neer, Studebaker Corp., the conferees re- 
ceived intimate glimpses into the life of 
atypical automotive engine. Using slides 
to illustrate his talk, Mr. Sparrow dis- 
cussed various characteristics of engine 
performance. These included hill climb- 
ing ability, acceleration, top speed, oil 
and fuel economy. 
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Highlight of the Monday general ses- 
sion was a four-man panel discussion on 
experience with natural gas in manufac- 
tured gas systems. Moderator C. S. Gold- 
smith, engineer of distribution, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., was assisted by 
the following panel members: Lester J. 
Eck, vice-president, Minneapolis Gas 
Co.; Martin I. Mix, operating engineer, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.; 
W. R. Fraser, experimental engineer, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., and 
Frank P. Lamb, superintendent of distri- 
bution, Washington Gas Light Co., 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Lamb substi- 
tuted for H. B. Noyes, vice-president of 
his company, who was unable to attend. 

An unusually wide diversity of expert 
opinion was represented on the panel. 
One of the four companies has changed 
over from water gas operations; three 


Distribution Conference in Detroit. Left to right are C. Leedham, G. 
Reeves and P. W. Geldard, all from The Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto 


have changed from mixtures of water gas 
and coke oven gas. Three of the four 
are now distributing straight natural gas, 
and one a mixed gas. 

Discussing his company’s experience, 
Mr. Eck noted that oil fogging and hu- 
midification are helpful but do not elim- 
inate all troubles. 

Mr. Fraser gave the delegates some 
helpful hints on preparation for the ar- 
rival of natural gas. The first step, he 
said, is to remember that the transmission 
lines for natural gas generally operate at 
higher pressures than the ones the man- 
ufactured gas man is used to. Therefore, 
he should go through his entire system 
inspecting lines for leakage, replacing 
diaphragms and cleaning regulators in 
district governor stations and cleaning 
out all manufactured gas deposits. 

Mr. Mix described the Chicago com- 
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Automotive specialists: Robert Gray (left), speaker 
from Leece Neville Co., and J. L. Coyne, 
chairman, A. G. A. Motor Vehicles Committee 





Experience with natural gas in manufactured systems: Panel members Lester J. Eck (left), Minneapolis 
Gas Co.; Frank P. Lamb (second from left), Washington Gas Light Co.; and W. R. Fraser (right), 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., with the moderator, C. S$. Goldsmith, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company. Fourth panel member (not shown) was Martin |. Mix, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 
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Meters & Metering luncheon conference: (Seated, left to right) 
G. E. Griffin, vice-chairman; G. K. Bachmann, chairman; Gilber, 
Estill, Tulsa; (standing, left to right) C. V. Morey, New York, 
H. S. Houghton, Detroit; F. C. Morey, Bureau of Standards; MY 
Stine, New Orleans, and B. F. Worley, Shreveport, Lovisiony 





pany’s operation of two long lines a 
about 100 percent load factor. In sucha 
case, he declared, holders are useful to 
take care of fluctuations on the lines, 

Experience in Washington, D. C, 
with gum and leakage was outlined by 
Mr. Lamb. Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany injected special anti-leak into its 
lines in October 1948, he said, and by 
June 1950 will have treated some 1,250 
miles of three-inch line. As a result, leaks 
have been reduced considerably. 

S. E. Critchfield, Southern California 
Gas Co., opened the Tuesday general ses- 
sion with a ‘Study of Methods of Tak- 
ing and Dispatching Customer Service 
Orders.”” His remarks were based on te- 
plies from 16 companies to a brief ques- 
tionnaire on the subject. 

He listed the following devices used 
to meet load balancing problems and 
minimize overtime and idle time: (1) 
meter change schedules and similar com- 
pany business orders; (2) interchange 
of personnel among various types of ap- 
pliance adjustment and meter work; (3) 
deferment of non-emergency orders; 
(4) vacation scheduling; (5) use of 
non-request inspection of customers’ ap- 
pliances; (6) interchange of personnel 
with other operating departments; (7) 
assignment to brush-up training, safety 
meetings, etc. 

In the field of comparative meter pet- 
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Corrosion panel: S. E. Trovard, chairman, (seated, second from left); M. C. Miller, coordinator 
(seated, fourth from left), and panel members H. W. Wahlquist, W. A. Broome, Carl R. Davis, 
F. E Kulman, Henry Hanes, N. P. Peifer, Harry R. Brough, C. W. Beggs, C. L. Morgan, A. D. 
Simpson, Jr., D. R. MacCollum; W. J. Schreiner and P. H. Miller, vice-chairman (not in picture) 
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E. W. Jahn (left), chairman, Subcommittees on Drivers’ Manual 









and Safety and Safe Practices; S. G. Page, Equitable Gas Company 
les at 
uch a 
‘ul to 
S. 
E c 
lb 
Com- 
‘0 its 
id by 
1,250 
leaks 
ornia 
I ses. Discussion group at Work on Consumers’ Premises luncheon conference: (Left to Head table at Distribution Design & Development luncheon conference in 
Tak- right) W. C. Peters, St. Paul, Minn.; M. M. Pears, Pittsburgh, Pa.; John Maclarty, Detroit: (Left to right) D. G. Findlay, Fort Dodge, lowa; G.A.S. Cooper, 
vice Rochester, N. Y., and J. M. McCaleb, Indianapolis, chairman of the subcommitee Newark, N. J.; W. P. Dick, chairman, and H. G. Howell, vice-chairman 
 fe- 
ques formance, the present trend is definitely bution Capacity to Supply an Additional covered in a paper prepared by C. S. Ha- 
toward a longer periodic change sched- 100,000 Space Heating Customers.” zel, The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., 
used ule, according to Gordon G. Dye, South- Preliminary results show, he remarked, and presented by F. J. Lyons of the same 
and em California Gas Company. He esti- ‘that conversion of a low pressure system company. 
(1) mated that in his own company the cost to medium pressure is advantageous Mr. Hazel’s remarks explaining how 
com- of a ten-year change program will be when a large increase in the house heat- his company sold its customers on the 
ange about one-third less than that of a seven- ing load is anticipated. The variation in idea of keeping their house heating pi- 
f ap- year program. Thisratioapplies,headded, concentration of this load can be handled _ lots lighted during summer months are 
(3) to both the cost of changing and the cost adequately and at a reasonable cost only reprinted beginning on page 5 of this 
lers; of repairing. When large quantities of with a medium pressure system.” issue of the MONTHLY. 
e of meters are involved, the savings in a ten- The company’s 1949 convefsion to- Conferees showed great interest in a 
” ap- year program over a seven-year one make _taled 86,500 services. Plans call for con- talk by Leslie A. Brandt, director of em- 
nel quite an imposing figure, Mr. Dye said. verting approximately 100,000 to 130,- ployee relations, The Peoples Gas Light 
(7) One of the most timely papers at the 000 services this year and a similar num- & Coke Co., on “The Importance of the 
afety conference was presented by John C. _ ber next year. Supervisor in an Employee Relations Pro- 
Taylor, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Home heating light-ups, a topic of gram.” 
pet- on “How Detroit Increased Its Distri- much discussion during recent years, was Particularly careful attention should 
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Principals at Tuesday Corrosion conference: (Left to right) 
H. W. Wahlquist and Lewis B. Donovan, New York; 
T. W. O’Brien, Jackson, Mich.; S. E. Trovard, chairman 


Scanning the program: (Left to right) John H. Huffman, Monroe, La.; Jack 
H. Walters, Houston; L. E. Allison, Jackson, Miss.; A. D. Simp 


be devoted, Mr. Brandt declared, to the 
selection of supervisors. If at all possible, 
potential supervisory candidates should be 
placed in situations where they can freely 
demonstrate their leadership abilities. 

Experience with a number of success- 
ful supervisory training programs shows, 
he noted, that the best programs have 
been designed to cover the following 
areas: (1) company policies, organiza- 
tion, procedures, etc.; (2) planning and 
scheduling work, etc.; (3) selection, 
placement and training of employees ; 
(4) safety practices, and (5) principles 
of leadership. 

Opening the Wednesday morning gen- 
eral session, John H. Heil, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., discussed expe- 
riences of his company with boring and 
pushing equipment. Slides showed the 
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equipment in action. 

“First thing to remember,” Mr. Heil 
stated, “is that the equipment itself must 
produce desired results. Second, the men 
must understand and like the equipment.” 

A remarkable example of cooperative 
endeavor was described by F. G. Sand- 
strom, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., in a paper entitled “Bringing 
Natural Gas to the Metropolitan New 
York Area.” The author explained step- 
by-step how five companies in the met- 
ropolitan area have prepared one general 
design specification for facilities to dis- 
tribute the natural gas which is expected 
late in 1950. 

The report of a special combined com- 
mittee has been used as the basis for a 
“New York Facilities Agreement,” he 
declared. 








Headliners at conference on Construction & Mainte- 
nance: W. J. Towner (left), Brooklyn; L. M. Harris, 
subcommittee vice-chairman; J. A. Whelpley, chairman 









Motor Vehicles panel: Linn Edsall (left), leader; Jean Y. Ray, Richmond, 
Va.; E. J. Graham, Denver; F. M. Rudman, Detroit; M. C. Alves, St. Louis 


“Features of interest in the agreement 
are the provisions for sharing the respon- 
sibility for installation and maintenance 
and apportioning the carrying and main- 
tenance charges. Each company is to in- 
stall and maintain the sections of the line 
within its own franchise territory. 

“The carrying and maintenance charges 
for each section are shared by the various 
companies on the basis of the amount of 
gas transmitted to them through the par- 
ticular section to meet the system maxi- 
mum design demand. An exception to 
this was made where one company, de 
siting to be able to use its allotment of 
natural gas at either of two plants and 
thereby increasing by one size the run 
of pipe in a common section, agreed to 
assume the (Continued on page 55) 
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Sales helps supplied to intensify 
campaigns on 1950 promotional calendar 


Mid-West conferees inspired 





— 


major step in spreading pertinent 
A sales, economic and sociological in- 
formation was taken recently by the Res- 
jdential Gas Section. Nearly 500 sales 
executives and representatives from gas 
companies and gas appliance manufac- 
turers received a wealth of helpful mate- 
ial at the Mid-West Regional Gas Sales 
Conference sponsored by American Gas 
Association. 

The three-day meetings at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago, March 
27-29, were among the most inspira- 
tional ever held in the gas industry. Prac- 
tical suggestions and data dominated the 
program, from the welcome by Raymond 
J. Vandagriff, Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., chairman of the Mid-West Re- 
gional Sales Council, to the final message 
delivered by H. D. Valentine, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Vandagriff opened the conference 
with an outline of the Council's objec- 
tives. James F. Oates, Jr., chairman, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., as key- 
note speaker at the opening session, 
pointed out the brutal challenge that 
America faces through the inroads of so- 
cialism. The danger, he declared, is not 
through nationalization of production 
but through collectivism of income 
through taxation. Public utilities, as typi- 
cal American institutions, are out in front 
as the scapegoats for politically ambi- 
tious people, he remarked. 

The gas industry is in no sense a mo- 
nopoly, Mr. Oates said. Its fuel is highly 
competitive and its salesmen are the field 
men who make competition work. Lack 
of competition is the cancer at the heart 
of the European nationalistic system. 

Russell M. Perkins, Windsor Gas Co., 
ltd, Windsor, Ontario, brought greet- 
ings from Charles M. Seeger, president, 
Gnadian Gas Association. He pointed 
out the close relationship that exists be- 
tween Canada and United States, with 
tach serving as the other's best customer. 
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Julius Klein, vice-president, Caloric 
Stove Corp., gave a sharply etched pic- 
ture of electric range competition. The 
gas industry needs to demonstrate more 
forcefully the modernity of the automatic 
gas range, he declared. Gas ranges hold 
greater profit possibilities for dealers, 
lower inventory costs and the highest 
gross profit of any appliance sold by 





Chairman R. J. Vandagriff, St. Louis, Mo., out- 
lining objectives of the gas sales council 





Conference strategists: H. D. Valentine (left), 
minute details with Edmund S. Finerty, Chicago, a fellow member of the Mid-West Sales Council 


dealers. (Mr. Klein's remarks are re- 
printed elsewhere in this issue of the 
MONTHLY. ) 

Harold W. Springborn, managing ed- 
itor, The Moore Publishing Co., New 
York, opened the afternoon session on 
Monday which was presided over by 
J. E. Walsh, Metropolitan Utilities Dis- 
trict of Omaha, chairman-elect of the 


J. E. Walsh, Omaha, Neb., conference chairman- 
elect, presiding at Monday afternoon: session 


Chicago, program chairman, 
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James F. Oates, Jr., 
pointing out dangers 
of collectivism of in- 
come through taxation 







Irene L. Muntz, Rochester, describing the im- 


portance of gas company home service work 





F. X. Mettenet, Chicago, calling for industry- 
wide support of A. G. A. PAR Plan promotions 





William L. Hayes, Minneapolis, Minn., pre- 
siding at Tuesday afternoon session during 
the Mid-West Regional Gas Sales Conference 
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conference. Mr. Springborn held that too 
many dealers today are trying to sell all 
types of appliances. Gas utilities must be 
both aggressive and selective in rebuild- 
ing sales organization, he said. 

Dr. Cylvia A. Sorkin, economist and 
business consultant from St. Louis, of- 
fered some new rules for successful sales- 
manship under the amusing title “Your 
Personality Is Showing.’ She held that 
personality plays a most important part 
in effecting sales and suggested that sales 
managers try to cultivate outstanding 
personality traits in training men. 

W. Paul Jones, president, Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., told of the increased 
volume of publicity, advertising and pro- 
motion needed to acquaint the consumer 
with the quality of gas. The gas industry 
must raise well-known names to combat 
competition, he remarked. In its own 
self-interest, the gas utility should do a 
selling job. Mr. Jones outlined Servel’s 
plans, ideas and procedures. He named 
some of the procedures that he believes 
are necessary for a gas utility company 
to create a healthy selling climate. 

Seeing is believing, and on Tuesday 
morning Norval D. Jennings, A. G. A., 
gave a preview of the many domestic gas 
films that the Association makes avail- 
able to gas utility companies. Among 
these is a new film produced by the radio 
broadcasting industry, entitled “Light- 
ning that Talks’ designed to sell radio 
as an advertising medium, but which 
does an outstanding job in showing all- 
gas kitchens. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Dr. J. L. Ro- 
senstein, Loyola University, Chicago, 
gave an inspiring talk pointing out the 





A. von Wening, Milwaukee, Wis., noting 
basic opportunities of the capitalistic system 





Dr. Cylvia A. Sorkin 
some new rules for salesmanshiz 


qualifications he would demand if be 
were a salesman and were choosing his 
sales manager. Too many sales managers 
today are amateurs trying to do a profes. 
sional job, he declared. Salesmen are the 
ones who decide the future of the sales 
managers and sales managers should | 
know as much about their men as they 
do about the company and its products, 
William L. Hayes, Montana-Dakota 
Utilities Co., Minneapolis, presided. 

Irene L. Muntz, home service director, 
Rochester (New York) Gas & Electric 
Corp., and chairman, A. G. A. Home 
Service Committee, told of the important 
part home service representatives can 
play in the sales program of the gas 
utility. There are a million new home. 
makers each year needing information 
on use of gas fuel and equipment. Hab- 
its and hours of homemakers are chang- 
ing and modern appliances are geared to 
coordinate with these changes, Miss 
Muniz said. 

A. von Wening, vice-president, A. 0. 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee, spoke on the 
inherent opportunities afforded by the 
capitalistic system. He pointed to events 
on the national scene that are tending to 
undermine the faith of the people in 
bankers and industrialists. Despite de 
clining industrial production and increas- 
ing unemployment, eventually produc 
tion can be stepped up, he said, to accept 
the 750,000 new workers being turned 
out from schools and colleges each yeat. 

John J. Bourke, director, commercial 
cooking promotion, A. G. A., pointed to 
the importance of retaining the commet- 
cial cooking load for gas utilities. Elec 
tric cooking is (Continued on page 53) 
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Eleanor Marvin demonstrating gas laundry 
dryer during her talk “Show ‘Em and Sell ‘Em” 


:  ainded quartet: John A. Gilbreath (left), 
Evansville; Frank A. McFerran, Pittsburgh; H. D. 
Valentine, Chicago; George L. Scofield, Buffalo 
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=| Pittsburgh sales-talk 
are the 
€ Sales 
should 
is they 
oducts, 
Yakota ew and more intensive approaches to view of the benefits derived from the 
d. N the industry's major sales problems A. G. A. Promotion, Advertising and 
rector, | were aired at the Eastern Natural Gas Research (PAR) Plan during the past 
‘lectric | Regional Sales Conference at the Hotel five years. Benefits can be measured not 
Home | William Penn in Pittsburgh, April 17 only in profits to gas utility companies, 
ortant | and 18. More than 200 sales executives but also as a united effort to sell the in- 
°s can f and representatives of gas utility and dustry and private ownership and man- 
1 gas | gas appliance manufacturing companies agement to the public. Free enterprise 
home- — participated in the program sponsored no longer can be taken for granted but 
nation f by the Residential Gas Section of Ameri- must continually be sold, he pointed out. 
. Hab — can Gas Association. He recommended an organized effort to 
chang- James E. Humphreys, Business Pro- “‘sell” the gas industry to its employees, 
redto — motion Manager, The Ohio Fuel Gas _ to its customers, to the government and 
Miss — (Co, Columbus, and chairman of the to pressure groups. 
Council; pointed out the necessity for Harold Massey, assistant managing 

A. 0. gas utilities to use every possible means director of GAMA, sounded a cheerful 
yn the f to push promotional and sales efforts. note in revealing the latest statistics 
oy the f Clif Simpson, managing director, Na- from that association’s statistical bureau. 
events J tional Appliance and Radio Dealers As- Gas range shipments for March reached 
ing to || sociation, discussed the day set aside for a new high for that month and were 70 
ple in dealers at the coming Annual Conven- percent above March 1949, he noted. 
te de ff tion and Exhibition to be staged by Shipments for the first quarter were 69 
1creas- A.G. A. and GAMA in Atlantic City percent over shipments in the first quar- 
roduc § this October. Through his association, ter last year. Shipments of gas water 
accept Mr. Simpson is urging a strong partici- heaters in March 1950 reached an all- 
urned § pation on the part of gas appliance deal- time high for any month and were 65 
1 yea. J ets. He asked the cooperation of gas percent above March 1949. For the first 
rercial utility companies in making the dealer quarter, gas water heater shipments 
ted to § participation an outstanding success. showed an increase of 64 percent over 
mmet- Albert W. Conover, president, Equita- a year ago. 

Elec- ble Gas Co., Pittsburgh, opened the first Mr. Massey described profit possibili- 
e 53) | general session with a complimentary ties in sales of the automatic gas clothes 
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Subject—appliances: W. P. Jones (left), president, 
Servel, Inc., and Harold Massey, ass’t managing 
director, Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association 


(Below) W. E. Reddy, Pittsburgh, “‘telegraphing 
punches” during talk on training and techniques 
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Tuesday afternoon headliners: J. E. West (left), Washington, D. C., discussed 
“Gas Sales in Multiple Housing,” and Lee Corn, Cleveland, who presided 


dryer and what it can do for customers, 
utilities and dealers. With electric 
clothes dryer models outselling gas by 
two-to-one, something should be done 
to capture the potential market of 
2,600,000 units that now exists, he 
added. 

Mr. Massey’s talk was followed by a 
practical demonstration of the use of a 
gas laundry dryer by Eleanor Marvin, 
home economist, The Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., Steubenville, Ohio. 
Miss Marvin's dramatic demonstration 
“Show "Em and Sell Em” won one of 
the McCall’s Achievement Awards at the 
A. G. A. Annual Convention last year. 

Many gas utility companies and deal- 
ers are neglecting the “acres of dia- 
monds”’ in their own back yards, Sol D. 
Weil, Geo. D. Roper Corp., Philadel- 
phia, told his audience. The automatic 
gas range can do everything any com- 
petitive appliance can do, and do it 
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Albert W. Conover, president, Equitable Gas Co., recommending organized effort to 
“sell” the gas industry to its employees, customers, the government, and to other groups 





Program group at fast-moving session on Tuesday morning: (Left to right) L. M. Holmes, Dayton, 
Ohio, presiding officer; Carl V. Haecker, Camden, N. J.; F. B. Jones, Pittsburgh; C. E. Hall, A. G. A 


better, Mr. Weil declared. As proof of 
his statement, he gave a dramatic dem- 
onstration of the ease and simplicity of 
food preparation with new, modern gas 
ranges. 

George L. Scofield, assistant to presi- 
dent, Republic Light, Heat and Power 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., presided at the 
Monday afternoon session. W. Paul 
Jones, president, Servel, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind., reviewed old fashioned sell- 
ing methods, stressing the importance 
of the prospect lists built up by sales- 
men. What was good then, is good now, 
Mr. Jones declared. He pointed out 
many of the excellent characteristics of 
the old-time salesman that are missing 
today. Remarking that a great market 
exists for gas refrigeration, he urged gas 
utility companies to follow Servel’s ex- 
ample by increasing advertising and pro- 
motional activities to get gas into a 
dominant position in the home. 











There are “acres of diamonds” in many “back yards,” Sol D. Weil (left), 
Philadelphia, remarked. At right is J. E. Humphreys, council chairman 


Frank A. McFerran, general sales 
manager, Rudd Manufacturing G, 
Pittsburgh, classified the automatic gas 
water heater as the “basement romeo’ 
of the household. There is a huge mar- 
ket for this appliance not only in the 
new home field but also in the volume 
water heating field in new apartments 
and other multiple office and residential 
units, he said. 

H. D. Valentine, director of sales pro- 
motion, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, gave an enlightening out- 
line of the sales training methods used 
by his company. Results achieved in the 
highly competitive Chicago market have 
proved the efficacy of the utility's sales 
training plan. 

Concluding the Monday program, 
John A. Gilbreath, Servel, Inc., pre 
sented an illuminating discussion of the 
sales and load balancing possibilities in- 
herent in all-year gas air conditioning. 
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The present rate of growth of gas air 
conditioning is six times greater than 
before the war, he said. 

L. M. Holmes, commercial manager, 
Dayton Power & Light Co., acted as 
chairman at the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion. His program opened with a review 
of visual aids available at A. G. A. head- 
quarters by Clifford E. Hall, A. G. A. 
assistant coordinator of Promotion. After 
a showing of the A. G. A.-McCall’s 
Magazine picture, “New Freedom In 
Her Modern Gas Kitchen,” Mr. Hall 
outlined points to be considered in mak- 
ing commercial or educational films. 

F. B. Jones, manager, sales and mar- 
ket research, Equitable Gas Co., re- 
viewed some of the work done by the 
major gas house heating committees at 
A.G. A. He discussed problems encoun- 
tered in trying to meet the demand for gas 
house heating in natural gas territories. 
Mr. Jones recommended thorough stud- 
ies of the gas house heating problems by 
individual companies, with a complete 





analysis of existing markets in each city, 
section-by-section. 

A huge “profit cake” awaits cutting 
by gas utility companies with completely 
organized sales plans, F. W. Williams, 
secretary, A. G. A. Residential Gas Sec- 
tion, told the conference. Sales training 
and promotion are necessary adjuncts to 
a successful sales plan, he declared. He 
pointed out the many aids available at 
A. G. A. headquarters, including sales 
training courses that have been classified 
by impartial authorities as the best ever 
produced in trade association fields. Mr. 
Williams concluded his exposition with 
the unveiling of a huge cake baked by 
home service girls of Equitable Gas 
Company. 

Carl V. Haecker, Radio Corp. of 
America, in an amusing approach, told 
the conference why people buy. He as- 
sembled the ingredients of a successful 
campaign in a dramatic manner. 

Lee Corn, supervisor of domestic 
sales, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 


land, was chairman at the afternoon 
meeting on Tuesday. James E. West, 
new construction sales manager, Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Gas Light Co., discussed 
a subject of growing importance to the 
gas industry, ‘Gas Sales In Multiple 
Housing.” While multiple housing com- 
prises a sizeable segment of the market, 
gas utilities should devote their attention 
to the over-all new construction market, 
he added. Multiple housing problems 
require specific treatment, particularly 
early and complete coverage of every 
contemplated job. 

Substituting for Thomas M. Joyce, 
general counsel, Massachusetts Electric 
& Gas Association, who was unable to 
attend because of illness, W. E. Reddy, 
industrial sales manager, Scott Paper 
Co., of Pittsburgh, gave an outstanding 
presentation on sales training and sales 
techniques. 

Gas appliance manufacturers enter- 
tained the delegates at a Friendship 
Room on both days. 


OPyS>) Industrial relations round-table 








Prepared by 


A. G. A. Personnel Committee 


@New York Commission ruling on pen- 
sions—The New York Public Service Com- 
mission by a memorandum dated March 9, 
1950 (Cases Nos. 9187, etc.) has expressly 
reversed its previously held position and con- 
cluded that upon the establishment of a pen- 
sion plan, whether based on past or future 
services, or both, the entire charge becomes 
an operating expense, not an income deduc- 
tion or a charge to surplus. The opinion indi- 
cates that a plan must meet certain tests, 
such as: the company claiming the deduc- 
tion has irrevocably committed itself to the 
obligation to pay the pensions, the plan must 
be reasonable in order to -avoid disallowance 
of excessive payments thereunder in a rate 
proceeding, and the charges to operating 
expense should be made in the proper year. 
The Commission has left for further con- 
sideration the question of the proper year or 
years in which to charge the expenses of past 
service benefits. Revision of the provisions 
of the Commission’s uniform system of ac- 
counts relating to pension payments may be 
expected to be forthcoming in the near future 
to reflect the changed thinking of the Com- 
mission in regard to pension costs. 


@ A new color sound slide film, “Your 
Employee and Your Cost Reduction Pro- 
gram” has been prepared and issued by Fred 
Rudge Inc., consultants in management rela- 
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tions at 475 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
film deals with executive, supervisory, and 
employee attitudes towards cost reduction 
and towards campaigns for reduction of 
costs. It was developed out of studies made 
in a number of plants in cooperation with 
several industries in five states. An easel 
is furnished to supplement and document the 
film. The film itself deals with such ques- 
tions as why cost reduction programs drag, 
the logic-of employee suspicion and distrust, 
and the major attitudes management must 
change. 


@ Safety Pamphlet—"‘Buich Learns to Lift’’ 
is the latest pamphlet in the safety series 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Standards of 
the United States Department of Labor. The 
pamphlet discusses, with illustrations, the 
fine points of lifting techniques and eight 
fundamental rules for safe lifting. The 
booklet can be obtained from U. S$. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price: ten cents each, $5 a hundred. 


@ What the worker wants to read—Gen- 
eral Motors, surveying its distribution of 
seven million booklets on various subjects 
through the GM Information Rack Service— 
there are 800 in the GM plants throughout 
the country—has found that the most popu- 
lar booklets were those dealing with cooking, 
household matters and gardening. The com- 
pany found that next in order of demand 
were booklets on: (1) mechanics and engi- 
neering, (2) the company and its operations, 


including economics, research, history and 
policies, (3) health and safety, (4) social 
and economic problems, and (5) imspira- 
tional and religious material. 


@ Consolidated Edison of New York and 
pensions—A pension agreement covering 
30,000 employees of Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., was announced on 
March 16 by the company and the Utility 
Workers Union of America, CIO. Union 
leaders described it as the “best pension 
plan in the country.” 

The agreement provides for minimum 
pensions of $125 a month at the age of 65 
for workers with thirty years’ service and 
$100 after 25 years of service and propor- 
tionately lesser minimums for those with 
shorter service. These changes will apply to 
those persons on the present retirement rolls 
of the company as well as to those retired in 
the future. The pensions will be non-contrib- 
utory and social security benefits received by 
each retired worker will be included in the 
pension payments. 

The agreement included important wage 
adjustments, particularly in connection with 
periodic increases to employees, and pro- 
vided for a reopening as to wage matters for 
the year 1951. 

For further detailed information on the 
settlement write Dwight S. Sargent, personnel 
director, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York 3, 
New York. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Six awards to honor 
industry achievement 


UTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS to 

different branches of the gas industry in 
1949 will be honored again this year by six 
major awards. Association members are 
urged to seriously consider for immediate 
nomination any employee who can qualify 
under one of the award classifications. 

Individual achievement and leadership dur- 
ing 1949 will be recognized at the A. G. A. 
Annual Convention by presentations ranging 
from the highly coveted A. G. A. Distin- 
guished Service Award to honors for home 
service and gas house heating progress. All 
entries should be addressed to American Gas 
Association, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
$7, Be. X- 

Home service entries should be _post- 
marked not later than July 30, 1950, and gas 
heating progress entries, by September 1, 
1950. Deadline for the distinguished serv- 
ice, gas summer air conditioning and meri- 
torious service entries is August 1, 1950. 
(Names of the 1948 award winners appear 
in the November 1949 A. G. A. MONTHLY.) 

General conditions and requirements of 
the various honors are as follows: 


@ A. G. A. Distinguished Service Award— 
Entries due by August 1, 1950. 

This is the industry's most coveted honor 
and is presented annually to the individual 
who has made the most outstanding con- 
tribution toward the advancement of the 






















gas industry. The award consists of an en- 


graved certificate and a substantial cash 
payment. 
Since it was established in 1929, the 


award has been presented for developments 
in refrigeration, labor saving accounting, 
rate making, dealer cooperation, fortifica- 
tion and extension of industrial use of gas, 
public relations, changeover from one kind 
of gas to another, research, development of 
manufactured gas production processes. 


@ Beal Medal—Highest technical recogni- 
tion in the industry, originated by the late 
W. R. Beal and now sponsored by Ernest R. 
Acker, president and general manager, Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 

The Beal Medal is awarded to the sole 
author of the best technical paper presented 
at a meeting of the Association or printed 
during the Association year. Award includes a 
bronze medal and financial recognition. 


@ A. G. A. Home Service Achievement 
Award—Entries must be postmarked not 
later than July 30, 1950. 

Presented to directors of home service de- 
partments for achievement in the area served 
by each company and to those individuals 
whose ideas have contributed most to the ad- 
vancement of modern homemaking by promot- 
ing interest in and better use of gas and 
modern gas equipment in the home. The 
award is sponsored by McCall’s Magazine. 

Unique feature of the contest is the rec- 
ognition of individual ideas as well as con- 
tributions of home service departments. 

Financial awards and a bronze plaque 
will be presented to winners in each of 
three divisions: companies with more than 
three persons in the home service depart- 
ment, companies with at least one but not 
more than three home service representa- 
tives and to individual members of home 
service departments of three different com- 
panies whose ideas have contributed most 
to the advancement of modern homemaking 
through the use of gas equipment. 


@ A. G. A. Gas Heating Progress Award— 
Entries due at A. G. A. headquarters on or 
before September 1, 1950. 


Nashville ‘‘score cards’ boost employee morale 


NEW TWIST to an old idea is paying off 

for Nashville Gas & Heating Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in improved employee morale 
and closer customer relations. 

Whenever the company installs merchan- 
dise or makes an appliance adjustment, the 
customer is asked to return a self-addressed 


card with his comments on the installation. 
After receipt by the company, all compli- 
mentary cards are initialed by W. H. Ligon, 
president, and posted on the service depart- 
ment bulletin board for employees to see. A 
high percentage of answers has been received. 
To date 100 percent of the post card replies 


Film sums up fatal accident experience 


NALYSES of some 200 fatal accidents in 

the gas utility industry during the period 
1938 through 1947 are featured in a sound- 
slide film, ‘Add "Em All Up” which was 
reviewed at a recent meeting of the Associa- 
tion’s Accident Prevention Committee. 

The accidents are analyzed by type, by 
department, and by occupation to determine 
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where and how they happened. Also depicted 
in the film are many safe practices used in 
operations similar to those in which the ac- 
cidents occurred. Reflecting the accident ex- 
perience covered, most of the film is devoted 
to manufactured gas processes. 

Photographs in the film were taken on the 
properties of numerous member companies 








This competition is specifically designed ty 
give public recognition each year to i} 
individuals who have done most to stimy. 
late, maintain or increase consumer demand 
for gas heating. First introduced in 9 
under the sponsorship of the Coroaire Heate; 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, the award CONsiss 
of five cash prizes ranging from $50 to $5 
each and totaling $1,000. Attractive certig. 
cates also are given to the winners. 


@ A. G. A. Meritorious Service Award 
Entries due at A. G. A. headquarters on , 
form provided by the Association before 
August 1, 1950. 

This award for heroic action continues tp 
be the industry’s highest recognition fo 
the saving of life and property. It consis 
of a gold medal and button plus a certif. 
cate, and is presented to the individual who 
has performed the most meritorious act ip 
the gas industry each year beginning July | 
and ending June 30. 

The winner must have shown conspicu. 
ous judgment, intelligence or bravery in 
saving human life either in the plant or 
works of any gas undertaking or connected 
with handling of materials of manufacture or 
products manufactured or distributed. 

The award was made possible through 
the generosity of the late Walter R. Ad. 
dicks, senior vice-president, former Con. 
solidated Gas Co., of New York. 


@ A. G. A. Progress Award in Gas Sum- 
mer Air Conditioning—Entries due on or 
before August 1, 1950. 

Sponsored by Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., this award is designed to give recog. 
nition to exceptional achievement in the 
advancement of this important phase of 
gas industry activity. 

All member gas companies are eligible, 
Requirements are outstanding accomplish- 
ments in any aspect of gas summer air con- 
ditioning during 1949. Sales, promotion, 
advertising, and research developments of 
summer air conditioning are possible fields 
for contest winners. 

The award comprises a progress trophy, 
substantial cash payments, and miniature 
trophies for individuals. 


have expressed satisfaction with the inde 
vidual serviceman’s attitude. 

“The greatest hope of our industry is i@ 
having the customer enjoy doing business 
with us,” Mr. Ligon believes. ‘These cards 
cost but a few cents per service call and 
give the score to the customer, the em 
ployee and to management.” 


of American Gas Association. They show & 
variety of installations and practices of it 
terest to gas operating men. 

Copies of this standard ?5 mm_ sound 
slide film (running time 20 minutes) may be 
purchased from Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co., 175 Berkeley St., Boston 17, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Westchester gets radio control center 


N ESTIMATED 250,000 miles of vehicle 

travel can be saved each year by a new 
county radio control center opened in Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. by Westchester Lighting Com- 
pany and The Yonkers Electric Light and 
Power Company. The new center is now in 
use 24 hours a day, coordinating operations 
of the companies’ gas and electric transmis- 
sion and distribution systems and directing 
emergency repairs throughout the territory. 

Last fall the installation of a new dial 
private telephone exchange, largest in the 
county, was started in the general office build- 
ing. At the same time the companies began 
work on their new unified dispatching and 
control center with farflung lines of commu- 
nication, as well as radiotelephone facilities. 
The dial telephone system was placed in serv- 
ice on February 28, radiotelephone dispatch- 
ing on March 13, and the load distribution 
operating room on March 17. With all these 





facilities operating around the clock, faster 
and more efficient service will be rendered to 
the 152,705 residential gas customers and the 
12,815 industrial and commercial customers. 

In a statement to the press, Edward P. 
Prezzano, president, stated: “This County 
Control Center, together with the use of 
radiotelephone for the prompt dispatching of 
emergency calls and the improved machine 
switching telephone facilities recently in- 
stalled, will enable us to render faster and 
more efficient service to 600,000 residents of 
Westchester County in an area of about 300 
square miles.” 

In addition to making a major contribution 
to customer satisfaction, the system is ex- 
pected to save thousands of dollars in motor 
vehicle operating and maintenance costs. 

In designing the center, every effort was 
made to take advantage of the experience of 
other large utility companies serving compa- 


Emergency dispatching desk in Mount Vernon, N. Y., from which emergency crews are directed and co- 
ordinated. On duty are Dispatcher George R. Brewster (left), and General Foreman Edward F. Bowe 





Operations of gas distribution stations are coordinated from this desk in new radio control center 
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rable areas. As a result of this installation, 
night, weekend and holiday calls from gas 
and electricity users anywhere in the county 
automatically will be routed through the new 
headquarters telephone system. 

Customers will call the nearest company 
office as usual. By the new routing, however, 
the calls will be handled expeditiously at the 
control center where the dispatcher can get 
into immediate communication with the com- 
panies’ emergency forces, using radiotelephone. 

In plain view of the dispatchers is a map 
of Westchester County made of a series of 
aerial photographs on which the principal 
streets and highways are indicated together 
with some 1,300 miles of gas mains. The map 
has a steel backing so that small magnetic 
numbers, representing the 50 service trucks 
and vehicles equipped with two-way radio- 
telephones, may be placed on the map at their 
last known location. 

In case of trouble, the dispatcher picks out 
the nearest truck, as shown by its numbered 
magnetic designating block on the map, and 
gets the truck on short-wave radio over 
the company’s transmitter KE5-700. A code 
number is used to describe the trouble with- 
out letting other short-wave listeners know. 

One of the leading Westchester dailies, 
commenting editorially on this new service, 
stated: “Difficulties in the, gas and electric 
service, whether they be merely a pilot light 
which has gone out, a broken electric cable 
or something far more serious can endanger 
public safety. Operation of this new control 
setup is, of course, a business venture, but 
at the same time it is a definite step in the 
direction of public service. Residents of the 
county may feel a new assurance in the knowl- 
edge that their safety is being vigilantly 
guarded at all times.” 

Another innovation which will intrease efh- 
ciency has been the microfilming of every gas 
customer’s service card. Westchester County 
is primarily a suburban and rural community, 
and with residents changing grades of lawns 
and shifting soil in farming areas, many curb 
shut-off boxes are difficult to locate. By means 
of the microfilmed service cards the exact 
location of a curb box can be given to a 
service man over the radio in a matter of 
seconds. The new centralized system will en- 
able gas to be shut off in a hurry in emer- 
gencies, even if the curb box is buried and 
out of sight. 


Laclede uses telemetering 
UCCESSFUL OPERATION of a system 


of remote recording and control of gas 
pressures put into effect by Laclede Gas Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., on January 14, is reported 
by E. F. Trunk, engineer of design. 

Twenty Metameter Receivers on a control 
board in the Forest Park dispatching room 
continuously chart the gas flows and pressures 
at strategic points throughout the company’s 
transmission and distribution system. Weather 
forecasts supplied by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau office in St. Louis are secured daily 
to help in working out pressures and quantities 
of gas required to serve customers. 
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Equipment improvement plans pushed by A.G.A. group 





Opening meeting arranged by Equipment Improvement Committee of the Industrial & Commercial 
Gas Section, with manufacturers of gas-fired deep fat fryers at A. G. A. Laboratories in Cleveland, 
March 16. Presiding is the committee chairman, W. M. Anderson, Boston Consolidated Gas Company 


Experts plan domestic advertisements 





A. G. A. Domestic Gas Copy Committee and advertising representatives in Atlantic City, April 17. 
Clayton G. Cassidy, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., chairman, is at head of table in light suit 


Home service boosts commercial cooking 





wn4J)| YONG 


." 


Cystowte | 


One of a series of cooking demonstrations staged at Kansan Hotel in Topeka, Kan., by home 
service department of The Gas Service Company. Fern Martin, gas company demonstrator, and her 
assistant, Dorothy Budde, show how to glamorize appearance and flavor of commercial salads 
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ECOMMENDATIONS of the Equipmey 

Improvement Committee, Industrial ay 
Commercial Gas Section, were implemen; 
during a meeting at the American Gas Asp 
ciation Laboratories in Cleveland, Ohio 
March 16. Joining committee members in thy 
discussion were representatives of eight mp. 
ufacturers of gas-fired deep fat fryers anj 
also Laboratories personnel. 

This was the first of a proposed series o 
meetings arranged by the Equipment Improy. 
ment Committee to inform gas equipmey 
manufacturers of recommendations for jp. 
proving the competitive position of gas-fired 
commercial cooking equipment. 

The new Equipment Improvement Cop. 
mittee is an outgrowth of a subcommittee of 
the Food Service Equipment Committee, Ey. 
lier the parent group started following up 
recommendations by an appliance study com. 
mittee of A. G. A., by committees of Pacifc 
Coast Gas Association, New England Gy 
Association, American Dietetic Association 
National Restaurant Association and commer. 
cial equipment users. The group's studies were 
under way when recent tests by the Amy 
Quartermaster Corps at Camp Lee, Va, fo. 
cused attention on the deep fat fryer. 

Program for the March 16 meeting ip. 
cluded an outline of the Laboratories’ devel. 
opment and growth. The group was told tha 
approval requirements offer manufacturers an 
opportunity to take advantage of the latest 
developments in the art and to offer the pub 
lic products that are thoroughly tested and 
approved as safe and dependable. 

A representative from the Laboratories jn. 
dicated that requirements for all commercial 
gas cooking equipment are being coordinated 
and will be consolidated into one general 
ASA requirement covered by one A. G. A 
subcommittee. Manufacturers and utility men 
are represented in equal numbers. 

Fundamentals of applying gas burners to 
commercial gas cooking equipment were cov- 
ered in detail. The group was told of the avail- 
ability of studies sponsored by A. G. A. Com- 
mittee on Comparison of Competitive Services 
at the A. G. A. Laboratories and also of re. 
search bulletins (prepared under the PAR 
Plan) which cover features of burner design 
and application. 

The group learned from a report on research 
that the general level of gas equipment per- 
formance has been raised substantially. Never- 
theless, the gas industry is faced with aggres- 
sive electric competition. 

Another representative from the Labora 
tories noted that manufacturers should pay 
close attention to basic fundamentals. For 
instance, gas-fired deep fat fryers need more 
speed to meet customer requirements. How- 
ever, manufacturers of deep fat fryers deserve 
credit for the energy with which they have at- 
tacked the speed problem. Even in the short 
time since completion of the Camp Lee tests 
gas fryer inputs per pound of fat have been 
more than doubled in the modern gas fryers. 

The Committee on Industrial and Commet- 
cial Gas Research, 2 PAR Plan committee, 
is now conducting a transfer study on the 
breakdown of fats to determine the basic com- 
cepts of heat application that can be used 
most effectively under imposed limits. 
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A.G.A. incinerator contest winners named 


G. CLARKE, sales 
A promotion man- 
ager, Portland (Ore.) 
Gas and Coke Co., 
has been awarded 
first prize of $200, in 
the gas incineration 
contest sponsored by 
American Gas As- 
sociation Gas Incin- 
eration Committee. 
Announcement was 
made by Ira J. Rap- 
son, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., chairman of the sponsor- 
ing committee. 

Second and third awards of $100 each 
went to Mrs. Lillian E. Stanier, Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, and E. Lewis Howe, 
Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
respectively. Fourth and fifth awards of $50 
each went respectively, to Richard G. Noll, 
The Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 
and Robert C. Havens, The Binghamton Gas 
Works, Binghamton, New York. 

Rapidly growing interest in gas incinera- 
tion as an important consumer service and a 
profitable gas utility load builder was at- 
tested by the large number of contestants who 
participated in the contest, Mr. Rapson said. 
More than 50 companies were represented in 
the final judging, and the quality of the en- 
tries was so uniformly high that the judges 
had difficulty in selecting the five most de- 
serving ideas. 

Mr. Rapson also pointed out, by way of 
encouragement for future contestants, that of 


A. G. Clarke 











Mrs. L. E. Stanier E. L. Howe 


the five winners, only one was actually en- 
gaged in promotional or advertising work. 
Mr. Clarke, whose prize-winning entry com- 
prised a suggested gas incinerator advertise- 
ment with accompanying layouts, was ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager of Portland 
Gas & Coke Company in February 1950 his 
first employment in the gas industry. 

Mrs. Stanier, second prize winner is 
secretary to D. P. Hartson, vice-president 
and general manager, Equitable Gas Com- 
pany. Mrs. Stanier submitted a proposed 
advertising and sales program. She stated 
that her interest in advertising stems from 
working with Mr. Hartson when he was 
chairman of A. G. A. National Advertising 
Committee. 

Mr. Howe, third prize winner, is a clerk 
in the rate and appraisal department, mak- 
ing special rate studies for Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company. He won first prize in a 
contest held in 1941 by his company for a 
paper on domestic gas promotion. His ideas 


Christell heads Great Lakes personnel group 


LMER W. CHRIS- 
TELL, superin- 
tendent, employe re- 
lations department, 
The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago, was elected 
chairman of Ameri- 
can Gas Association 
Great Lakes Person- 
nel Conference for 
the coming year, at a 
meeting in Chicago 
on March 10, 1950. 
Norman D. Bradley, 


_ E. W. Christel 


assistant manager of 





industrial relations, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, was elected vice-chairman, and 
Hugh F. Foster, assistant director of employe 
relations, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 
Mich., was elected secretary. 

Elmer L. Ramsey, assistant vice-president, 
Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, Mo., presided 
at the conference. The nominations were 
made by a committee consisting of George L. 
Sawyer, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
chairman; W. D. Baker, Wisconsin Power 
and Light Co., and Walter K. Paul, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Company. 

W. D. Baker, personnel director, Wiscon- 
sin Power and Light Co., outlined his com- 


Experts suggest producer gas comeback 


T PRESENT PRICES, there is little chance 

of research developing a manufactured 
gas from coal which can compete directly 
with natural gas, scientists from Battelle 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio, declared recently. 

Speaking on the ‘Economic Aspects of the 
Development of Fuel Gas From Coal” at a 
meeting of American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers in Cleveland, April 14, Dr. John 
F. Foster, Battelle fuels expert, and Dr. Rich- 
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ard J. Lund, authority on engineering eco- 
nomics, said that delivered wholesale prices 
of natural gas would have to double, at 
least, before science can produce from coal a 
fuel gas that would be competitive. 
“Producer gas,” they said, “may be on the 
threshold of a comeback. In the first place, 
it costs less in heating value than distillate 
(light fuel oil) in 1949, and only slightly 
more than heavy fuel oil. In the second place, 


R. G. Noll 


R. C. Havens 


for promoting gas incinerator sales will be 
of benefit in future A. G. A. campaigns. 

Mr. Noll, whose idea for a “contrast 
poster” showing the desirability, cleanli- 
ness and efficiency of gas incineration, won 
the fourth prize, is in the payroll depart- 
ment of The Peoples Natural Gas Company 
in Pittsburgh. He has never been actively 
employed in advertising or sales promotion, 
though he once designed an electric refrigera- 
tor and worked in the fields of electric 
refrigeration and air conditioning before 
going into rate and payroll work. 

Robert C. Havens won the fifth award 
with an essay “We Should Promote Gas 
Incineration.” Although he now is employed 
as a territory salesman, none of his service 
with Binghamton Gas Works, which com- 
menced in 1937 after graduation from high 
school, has been in the advertising depart- 
ment. His 41/4 years of service in the Army 
were spent mostly in active field service in 
the South Pacific. 


pany’s employee information program which 
deals with principles of the American Eco- 
nomic System. In his discussion of their pro- 
gram he showed the aims of an economic 
system and how well the American system 
has met these requirements. He also dis- 
cussed the mechanics involved in presenting 
a program of this type, such as the selection 
and training of conference leaders, size of 
groups, as well as material and discussion 
guides required. 

Next meeting of the A. G. A. Great Lakes 
Personnel Conference will be held in Chi- 
cago on June 16. All utility personnel execu- 
tives in that area are invited to attend. 


it assures a steady supply of fuel gas. This is 
important if interruptions of natural gas to 
industry are likely to occur because of pipe- 
line breaks or peak domestic demands dur- 
ing severe weather, and if the long-term sup- 
ply of fuel oil is uncertain. . . . Also, with 
future development of improved techniques 
for using low-cost waste coal, producer gas 
might be made for as low as 25 to 30 cents 
per million Btu.” 
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Ohio Fuel Gas host to restaurateurs 





Commercial cooking discussion in Ohio: (Left to right) Charles Eeles, Toledo district industrial 
sales manager, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; Sam Fine, president, Toledo and Northwestern Ohio 
Restaurant Association, and John J. Bourke, director, commercial cooking promotion, A. G. A. 


EMBERS of the Toledo and Northern 
Ohio Restaurant Association were guests 
of The Ohio Fuel Gas Company in the 
company's Toledo auditorium on the evening 
of March 22. Three hundred and twenty-five 
restaurant operators from the Toledo and 


operators. Speaker of the evening was John 
J. Bourke, director of commercial cooking 
promotion, American -Gas Association, who 
gave a talk (a Par Plan activity) entitled 
“Where Your Profits Come From.” 

Using cartoon slides, Mr. Bourke illus- 





trated the manner in which economies can be 
effected by proper use of gas equipment. He 
showed how the proper placement of pots 
and pans on the top of the gas range can 


Fremont districts spent an entertaining and 
informative evening. 

I. A. Ludwig, vice-president and Toledo 
district manager, welcomed the restaurant 


Hartford Gas receives water heater award 





Howard R. Carlson (right), sales manager, The Hartford Gas Co., Hartford, Conn., receiving 
national Court of Flame trophy from Stanley C. Gorman, Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association. 
Last year the utility led all companies in its group in sales of high-grade automatic gas water heaters. 
The award was presented during a special meeting in the gas company auditorium attended by repre- 
sentatives of more than 100 master plumber firms. Mr. Carlson congratulated the sales staff and 
master plumbers on their sales performance and predicted even greater achievement in the 1950 contest 
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save as much as one-third of the fuel coy 

Wastefulness in lighting up ranges hoys 
ahead of time was emphasized. Mr. Bouk 
pointed out that only 15-20 minutes are p, 
quired to heat up solid top ranges. Ope 
they are heated up, the flame can be lower 
and still maintain cooking temperature. Th, 
restaurant operators were also advised j 
pay attention to the condition of their Pots 
and pans in order to save fuel. 

Commenting on meat shrinkage, y, 
Bourke pointed out that a rib of beef rOasted 
at 450° will shrink 20-30 percent more thay 
one roasted at 300°. This illustration pointe 
out the necessity for using thermostats apd 
assuring that they are in proper calibration 

Some of the other factors discussed by My 
Bourke were the necessity for using thermo. 
statically controlled coffee brewing equip. 
ment, the characteristics of a properly ad. 
justed gas flame and how to obtain them, and 
several other tips on proper restaurant oper. 
tion. He admonished the restaurateurs to be. 
ware of insulation peddlers who dupe volume 
cooking operators into paying large sums of 
money for putting asbestos cement into the 
combustion chambers of gas ranges. Thes 
peddlers make a false claim that this will 
reduce fuel bills, he declared. Some large 
establishments have been fleeced 
$1,000 by this practice. 

Mr. Bourke’s talk was followed by enter. 
tainment and a supper prepared by The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Company's home service girls, In 
order to get to the supper the restaurant 
operators passed long lines of the lastest 
commercial gas cooking equipment. 


fc © Over 


Kerr Bill vetoed 


AST MONTH PRESIDENT TRUMAN 

vetoed the Kerr Bill and temporarily 
halted the present struggle to amend the 
Natural Gas Act. The bill would have pre- 
vented Federal Power Commission from regu- 
lating sales of natural gas to interstate pipe- 
line companies, for resale in interstate com- 
merce, by producers and buyers who are not 
affiliated with the buyers. 

Outlining the reasons for his action, the 
President noted that under present conditions 
in the natural gas gathering industry “there 
is a clear possibility that competition will not 
be effective, at least in some cases, in hold- 
ing prices to reasonable levels. Accordingly, 
to remove the authority to regulate, as this 
bill would do, does not seem to be wise 
public policy,” he declared. 

Proponents of the Kerr Bill offered many 
reasons why it should have been passed. J 
Ed Warren, president, Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, said that the bill 
would have “resolved the uncertainty in favor 
of free enterprise. The President spoke of 2 
continuance of the authority to regulate pro 
ducers’ and gatherers’ prices. He was misad- 
vised on this,” Mr. Warren said. “The only 
thing that is continued is the confusion which 
the Kerr bill would have cleared up. In such 
an atmosphere the advocates of nationalism 
make progress.” 
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College seniors awarded IGT fellowships 


IXTEEN COLLEGE SENIORS recently 
ee granted fellowships at the Institute 
of Gas Technology, Chicago, effective next 
September. Recipients of the awards will pre- 

e themselves for public service through the 
as industry by graduate study in gas tech- 
nology, and related subjects in business ad- 
ministration and pure and applied science. 

Fach of the men selected has demonstrated 
superior scholastic ability. Fellowship winners 
are: Richard L. Alexander, Kansas State Col- 
lege; Thomas R. Campbell, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; John L. Denton, Purdue University ; 
Philip A. Dieffenbach, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute; Stanley M. Englund, University of 


Kansas; Robert L. Hays, University of Illi- 
nois; Evan C. Kovacic, University of Pitts- 
burgh and more recently employed by Phillips 
Petroleum Co.; Robert F. McNamara, Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute; Loren N. Miller, 
Oregon State College; Daniel S. Ortiz, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Kenneth D. Raven, 
University of Texas; Russel A. Sault, Purdue 
University; Robert D. Sickafoose, Illinois 
Institute of Technology; Paul E. Smith, Buck- 
nell University; James R. Stewart, Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute; and Louis H. Windsor, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

As the research and educational institution 
founded and supported by American Gas 


Brooklyn glamor ‘‘sells’’ Spring Style Show series 


HE FLOWERS that bloom in the spring 

look pale by comparison with the dazzling 
display of colors that glamorize The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company’s current series of 
Spring Style Show dealer meetings. 

The series is designed to present to the 
company’s 1,200 cooperating plumber-deal- 
ers, the main outlines of the new 1950 sales 
campaign. Meetings in district offices are 
highlighted by the spring hat stylings of 
George Nast, advertising supervisor, and by 
the appearance in person of Vernon “Goofy” 
Gomez, one of baseball's great pitchers. 

Spring, baseball, and the Gay Nineties 
were utilized as combined themes. Clever 
decorations and stage settings, laughs, patter 
and the shouts of peanut and crackerjack 
hawkers helped to present the serious business. 

Each of six hat creations modelled by the 
company’s home economists represented 
advantages of the gas flame, such as speed, 
flexibility, and coolness. 

A railroad skit was used as a vehicle for 
introducing the incentives offered in the “All 
Aboard” water heater sales contest. Old time 
ballplayers paved the way for presentation 
of the “Gay Nineties Baseball Contest’’ which 
offers premiums and prizes through “merit 
points” based on sales of all gas appliances. 

The “confidence man” dealt out of his 
bowler hat a handful of aces in the form 
of a hard-hitting advertising program tied in 
with local contests and with the national 
promotional efforts of the gas industry. The 
Spring Style Show motif, for example, will 
be followed by Brooklyn Union in a heavy 
newspaper advertising progtam involving the 
ptincipal metropolitan dailies, a list of 30 lo- 
cal weeklies, and ten foreign-language papers. 

In addition to this powerful sales stimu- 
lant, the company will originate six broad- 
sides to be hand-delivered to 425,000 of its 
customers in the metropolitan area. A color- 
ful sales message will be enclosed with each 
of 850,000 statements mailed out bi-monthly. 
The company also will promote the gas story 
on its television show ‘Market Melodies.” 

Chief object of the meetings is to point 
out to plumber-dealers that by taking advan- 
tage of Brooklyn Union's cooperative sales 
Program they can enjoy the benefits of na- 
tional and local advertising plus gas company 
financing, installation, and service plans. 
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industry, IGT has an educational program 
designed to train men for positions of respon- 
sibility in the following phases of the manu- 
factured and natural gas industries: produc- 
tion, transmission, distribution, utilization, 
administration, research and sales. 
Classroom instruction is supplemented by 
summer work in the industry, plant inspec- 
tion trips and seminars conducted by promi- 
nent men from the industry. Fellowship 


grants enable students to pursue studies un- 
hampered by financial considerations or by 
part-time work. The stipend currently amounts 
to $1,250 annually in addition to tuition and 
remuneration from gas companies for sum- 
mer work. 





Milady’s latest hat creations, with the emphasis on a woman’s dream of perfect cooking, are 
demonstrated by these home economists from The Brooklyn Union Gas Company: (Left to right) 


Carol O'Connor (cool 


kitchens); Phyllis Weaver (tailored heat); 


Patricia Sullivan (flexibility); 


Catherine Haigler (over-all beauty); Ann Sopensky (perfect baking), and Louise Maio (speed) 





Casey Jones rides again! Ready to engineer Brooklyn Union’s special ‘all aboard’ gas water heater 
sales contest are these company salesmen, led by District Sales Manager Pat Walsh (center) 
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Training and techniques head safety seminar 


OW CAN a safety program be designed _Ebasco Services Inc. and the Center for Safety Cutter, and Professor M. D. Kramer of ®e & 
to include small groups of employees Education of New York University. Meetings staff of the Center for Safety Education: DE lis 
working in outlying districts? What quali- were held at the Washington Square branch Dawson F. Dean of American Home Produg 





fications should be sought and what testing of the university and the Rector Street offices Institute, and William T. Rogers and Geo ga 
measures used in the selection of new em- of Ebasco in New York City. G. Blair of Ebasco Services. BE de 
ployees? When and to what extent should Submitting these questions and collabo- In addition to classroom studies in ef — 
discipline be used in enforcing safety reg- rating on their solutions were safety, Person- tive speaking, the psychology of human me * 
ulations ? nel, and operating executives representing tions, elements of successful supervisig | t0 


These were some of the many questions prominent gas and electric utilities in North 
discussed and answered during the third and South America. Lecturers, moderators 
Ebasco Seminar in Public Utility Safety held and discussion leaders for the various sessions 
March 6-17 under the joint auspices of included Dr. Herbert F. Stack, Dr. Walter A. 


motor vehicle fleet safety, fire prevention aq fa 
protection, and current trends and technique 
in utility accident prevention, seminar mep, 
bers saw practical applications of mod, — % 
safety principles on a series of field tripsip Bis 
the metropolitan area. Among the points B fg 
interest visited were the plant training schog 
of the New York Telephone Company, th 
medical department, testing laboratory apj di 
Waterside generating station of Consolidate Bl 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc., and the drive B ti 
training school of the First Army on Gy. 
ernor’s Island. 

Other sessions included an informal pmb 
lem forum. During the association panel hej — 45 
at American Gas Association headquarter 
accident prevention representatives of Amer. 
can Gas Association, Edison Electric Institute 
American Institute of Electrical Engines — * 
American Society of Safety Engineers, an — D. 
Association of Casualty and Surety Comm — w 
nies outlined the current activities of thee Bj 
national organizations and the facilities avail H 
able through them. : 

W. T. Rogers, Ebasco safety consultant and B ™ 
director of the seminar, noted that the large B ol 
number of operating executives in attendance 
Members and faculty of Ebasco safety seminar: (First row) H. J. Crisick, A. F. Randolph, R. A. Huntington, *S certain evidence of the ae my 
D. Jones; (second row) Dr. W. A. Cutter, H. J. Ferguson, C. E. Hammon, F. S. Cameron, W. T. Rogers, of top management in the er ese: = he be 
Ebasco; (third row) Dr. H. J. Stack, R. T. Carton, D. C. Shevalier, C. H. Kirk, J. G. Richards; (fourth row) man relations aspects of accident prevention 
M. J. Lazio, J. G. Sealy, C. A. Clift, and M. D. Kramer. Seminar was held in New York, March 6-17 activities. a 








Industrial and commercial— Another feature of Mr. Nichols’ talk of this type of enterprise to the com f g 
was a first-hand list of complaints that munity and its importance as a valuable F § 
gas companies are not cooperating with gas load for the utility. p 
ledo, and chairman, A. G. A. Com- equipment dealers to the fullest extent; Two other addresses were presented Fn 
mittee on Industrial Gas Practices. Mr. that their servicemen are poorly trained; by members of the A. G. A. staff. C § F 
Eeles described the work of his com- that they play favorites as to equipment, George Segeler, utilization engineer, > L 
mittee in gathering, from all over the and several other gtipes. He compli- ported on results of the Association's F 6 
country, building codes related to piping mented the industry as a whole on its comparative fuels study. John J. Bourke, F 
and installation of industrial gas equip- cu ccessful promotion and sale of heavy director of commercial cooking prome H 


(Continued from page 27) 


rey 9 nese _ the ag oe iS duty cooking equipment, but added that tion, described the 1950 plans for pro 
me teuguedem maw Te spots around the coun- motion of commercial gas. : 
report on the project will be released by st 


try that merit a good house cleaning. Of particular interest to commercial 
Cumencecisls Ges Dev on Thecoder Walter S. Anderson, Boston Consoli- men attending the conference was the ; 
F Bee Y> dated Gas Co., enlivened the meeting by talk on counter appliances by A. M. : 
April 6, began with an inspiring address ae . ieee 3 4 Aneta 
by Don Nichols, president, Ahrens Pub- 8'ViNg some Good News About Gas ornhofen, vice-president, Anetsberg I 
lishing Co., New York. Mr. Nichols pre- Fryers.” He remarked that gas-fired deep Brothers, Chicago. The field itself is 4 
sented a hard-hitting reminder of the fat fryers continually are being improved highly competitive one. Mr. Bornhofen P 
possibilities for the sale of commercial and that still further improvements can noted that modern gas counter appli L 


the end of the Association year. 


cooking appliances. He also presented be expected. ances are available but that special efforts I ¢ 
figures on the increase of dinners eaten Pinch-hitting for a speaker who was are needed to convince prospective Us J 
out and showed that it is up to gas com- unable to attend, Hale Clark told the tomers that gas equipment can meet his 
panies to promote the sale of equipment story of “The Neighborhood Bakery,” every need. A 
which will meet this vast increase in drawing on his knowledge of the De- Gas incineration of refuse and gat § C 
hotel and restaurant business. troit territory. He emphasized the value bage, though not an entirely new com § ff 
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cept, has been promoted only recently. 
With an increasing number of people 
eating out, many volume feeding estab- 
jishments are faced by problems of 

rbage removal. Ellis E. Smauder, presi- 
dent, American Incineration Corp., De- 
troit, told how gas incineration can solve 
sanitation problems and explained how 
to demonstrate its advantages to restau- 
rant operators. 

City codes in some areas do not permit 
on-the-spot incineration of garbage. This 
is due in part, Mr. Smauder said, to the 
fact that persons interested in the prob- 
lem have not brought modern gas-fired 
disposal methods to the attention of mu- 
nicipal authorities. He recommended ac- 
tion to correct the situation and to amend 
codes so that they will permit the safe, 
sanitary and efficient disposal of garbage 
asa health measure. 

Joseph F. Holland, public relations di- 
rector, Pevely Dairy, St. Louis, was guest 
speaker at the formal luncheon on April 
5. His address, ‘Third Base Coaching,” 
was an inspiring talk which reminded his 
listeners of their obligations as citizens. 
He reminded the delegates not just to 
ride along on the current, letting the 
other fellow do all the work. 

A traditional event at the conference 
—the award of certificates of life mem- 
bership in the Industrial and Commer- 
cial “Hall of Flame’—was conducted 
during the general session. New mem- 
bers introduced into the ‘‘Hall of Flame’’ 
for outstanding contributions on behalf 
of the Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section were as follows: W. A. Darrah, 
president, Continental Industrial Engi- 
neers, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Bernard T. 
Franck, vice-president, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Nelson R. 
Gorsuch, industrial engineer, Citizens 
Gas & Coke Utility, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Harry O. King, New England manager, 
Vulcan-Hart Manufacturing Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Adolph H. Koch, in charge of 
sandard industrial equipment, Surface 
Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio, and 
Arthur D. Wilcox, industrial engineer, 
Edipse Fuel Engineering Co., Rockford, 
Illinois. 

During the luncheon, a framed testi- 
monial certificate was presented to J. P. 
leinroth, Public Service Electric & Gas 
(o, Newark, New Jersey. Mr. Leinroth 
tceived this special recognition for his 
Many years of service as a member of 
A. G. A. Committee on Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Research. He retired 
fom the committee last year. 
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Union Gas stresses appliance efficiency 


~ Let GAO do 
a FULL JOB 
~ for You! 


WHeNn you light a gas 
appliance by hand, here's an 
- important rule to remember. Light 
your match first, and THEN turn on 
the burner. Make sure the gas has 
ignited before you close the door 
to your oven or other appliance. 
Modern ranges are available with 
automatic lighting and automatic 
controls. Gas is the most versatile of 
all fuels. Enjoy its advantages to 
the full by using it efficiently. 


STEP | 


















0) tava Grea 


Unton (A ( 


ANADA LIMITED 





i 
One of a series of safety advertisements run in local newspapers by Union Gas Co. of Canada 
Limited. Theme of the series is to enjoy the advantages of gas fully by using it efficiently 
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Six-month gas refrigeration drive started 


A BIG NEW campaign has been announced 
by American Gas Association and Servel 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., to increase the sale of 
gas refrigeration during the spring and sum- 
mer months. Known as the “Big Six’’ cam- 
paign, the selling drive opened on April 1 and 
will continue through September 10, 1950. 

Participation in the contest will be open 
to all gas companies, appliance distributors, 
dealers and salesmen who sell Servel gas re- 
frigerators. The campaign itself is patterned 
after refrigeration drives sponsored in the 
past by A. G. A. and Servel. 

Spring and summer months have been 
chosen for this intensive sales effort because 
records show that more than 60 percent of 
all refrigerators are sold during these warm 
weather months of the year. 

Two separate contests of three months each 
will be staged during the six-month period. 
April, May and June will be devoted to a 
competition known as the ‘‘Jet-Freeze” cam- 


paign. In July, August and September, 
A. G. A. and Servel will join hands to pro- 
vide another powerful sales activity known 
as the “Clean Sweep” campaign (a PAR 
Plan activity). 

Each contest and the “Big Six” campaign 
will offer separate contest classifications and 
prize awards. In order to make the com- 
petition more fair and more equitable, the 
entire country has been divided into six 
geographic regions. Duplicate sets of monthly 
and quarterly prizes will be offered for each 
region in most classes of competition. 

An important feature of the campaign is 
that distributors and dealers will take an ac- 
tive part in the sales competition and awards. 

Twelve trophy plaques will be available 
as quarterly awards to gas company winners. 
Two of these will be awarded in each of the 
six regions—one to the gas company which 
makes the greatest number of retail gas re- 
frigerator installations per 1,000 meters dur- 


Domestic range shipments set new record 


NEW HIGH RECORD in domestic gas 

range shipments for the month of March 
has been announced by the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association. 

Preliminary figures reveal that 258,000 
domestic gas ranges- were shipped last March, 
an increase of 70 percent over the 151,500 


units shipped in March 1949. The 1950 
March shipments are 91 percent greater than 
the prewar average ‘for the month. The 
premium high for March occurred in 1948 
when 252,100 units were shipped. 

First quarter 1950 shipments totaled 634,- 
000 units compared with 375,900 units dur- 





ing the first quarter, and one to a simily 
winner in the second quarter. Six | 

statuettes (“Big Six” awards) will be pre 
sented to gas companies for best performane 
during the entire six months of the campaigy 

In addition, six Victory Vacation Flighs 
will be awarded to a representative of eg 
gas company that wins a “Big Six” away 
for the most installations per 1,000 mete, 
during the entire six months. 

Non-utility distributors will be recognize 
in the campaign with an impressive list ¢ 
rewards. A total of 576 cash prizes will 
included among monthly and quarterly award 
for retail salesmen. Winning effort will aly 
be recognized by other special sales ince. 
tives. 

Tieing-in closely with the A. G. A. Pp. 
motion Calendar under the PAR Program 
the six-months refrigeration effort will help 
all of the companies and salesmen enrolled 
to reap a maximum share of the refrigeration 
business in their communities. 


ing the same period last year, an increase of 
69 percent. Thus, first quarter shipments 
this year more than doubled the prewar 
average of 304,300 units for the same period 
and were only 9.9 percent below the alltime 
record of 703,300 units shipped during the 
first quarter of 1948. 












GS 
Luther S. Williams 


president, The Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., at the time of his retirement on 
April 1, 1930, died on March 26, 1950. 

Mr. Williams entered the gas business in 
1886 at Paterson, N. J. where he was as- 
signed by The United Gas Improvement 
Company. Prior to moving to Harrisburg, he 
also worked with UGI subsidiaries in Allen- 
town, Pa., Titusville, Pa. cnd Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. 

He joined the Harrisburg company in 1899 
as assistant superintendent, was advanced to 
superintendent the following year, and in 
1903 became manager of the company. In 
1927 he was made vice-president and general 
manager, and later the same year was elected 
president. He was one of the charter members 
and the first president in 1909 of Pennsyl- 
vania Gas Association. 

He is survived by his daughter, Mrs. Ber- 
nice Witmyer. 


Norman F. Paxton 


assistant secretary and assistant controller, 
Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., died in a Kansas City hospital last month 
at the age of 48. He was an active member 
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of the General Accounting Committee, Ac- 
ccunting Section of American Gas Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Paxton joined Panhandle Eastern as an 
officer in October 1930, a few months after 
the company was formed. Prior to that date he 
was employed for about three years by The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company. He had been en- 
gaged in an accounting capacity in natural gas 
companies for approximately 25 years. At the 
time of his death he was chairman of the 
membership committee and treasurer, Kansas 
City Control, Controllers’ Institute of America. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Kathryn R. 
Paxton; a daughter, Mrs. Kathryn Teener, 
Sunflower, Kan.; his father, J. L. Paxton, 
Huron, and two sisters, Miss Ellen Paxton, 
Huron, and Mrs. Harriett Weber, Marietta, 
Ohio. 


Ervin Calhoun 


prominent gas utility executive, died suddenly 
at his home in Chestnut Hill, Pa., on April 
14. He was 70. 

Mr. Calhoun became associated with The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company in 1900 
and continued in that organization until his 
death. Serving in various capacities through 
the years, he was manager of the stores de- 
partment at the time of his death. His entire 
service with the company was devoted to serv- 
ices of supply. His fiftieth anniversary with 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Company was 
observed last January 12. 

For many years, Mr. Calhoun had been a 
member of American Gas Association, Penn- 


sylvania Gas Association and other affiliated 
utility organizations. 

Mr. Calhoun is survived by his widow, 
Mary Cunningham Calhoun, a daughter 
Martha, and a brother, Charles G. Calhoun, 


Paul N. Adams 


manager of Chestertown Gas Co., Chester 
town, Md., died suddenly of a heart attack at 
his home on Saturday, April 8. He was 67 
years old. 

Mr. Adams became associated with the gas 
company in 1916 and during his 34 years of 
continuous service gained a wide circle of 
friends in the industry. 


Carl H. Hoffstetter 


president, Odin Stove Manufacturing ©, 
Erie, Pa. died on March 19, 1950. He was 
one of the founders of the company, along 
with his father. 

Early in his career he was associated with 
several other range manufacturing firms. Dur 
ing the organization of the Odin company he 
worked with Detroit Brass Works for a few 
years and then rejoined the Odin company 4 
general manager. In 1921 he also became 
president. Mr. Hoffstetter formerly was active 
in the Residential Gas Section, American Gas 
Association, and served as president of Ne 
tional Founders Association. 

Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. E. € 
Fisher and Mrs. Alan Richardson, and 4 
brother, R. F. Hoffstetter. 
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Crane advanced to president at Baltimore 


HARLES P. 

CRANE was 
elected president, Con- 
solidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Co. 
of Baltimore, Balti- 
more, Md. at a recent 
meeting of the board 
of directors. Formerly 
executive  vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Crane suc- 
ceeds as president 
William Schmidt, Jr., 
who was reelected 
chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of the company. 
Both officials are members of American Gas 
Association. 

Mr. Schmidt has held both positions since 
1946, but declined reelection as president in 
order to permit the advancement of other 
oficers of the company. 

Mr. Crane has been associated with the 
Consolidated Company since 1910. He re- 
ceived his early training in the public utility 
business under the immediate direction of 
the late Charles M. Cohn, who was then 
vice-president and later succeeded to the pres- 
idency and chairmanship. 

As a consequence of his lengthy experience 
in the administrative affairs of the Consoli- 


C. P. Crane 
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J.T. Wolfe A. E. Penn 
dated Company, Mr. Crane was elected vice- 
president in 1938 and in 1946 became exec- 
utive vice-president, a director of the com- 
pany and a member of its executive commit- 
tee. He is also a director and past-president 
of Maryland Utilities Association. 

Directors of the company also elected J. 
Theodore Wolfe as executive vice-president. 
Mr. Wolfe has been with the company since 
his graduation from Harvard Business School 
in 1932, and has been a vice-president since 
1946. 

The company also announced the reelection 
of Ralph L. Thomas and Herman L. Gruehn 
as vice-presidents and Francis E. Rugemer as 
treasurer. Austin E. Penn, secretary and assist- 





A. L. Penniman, Jr. J. H. Wolfe 
ant treasurer, Abbott L. Penniman, Jr., gen- 
eral superintendent—electric operations, and 
John H. Wolfe, general superintendent of gas 
operations, were elected vice-presidents. The 
last official succeeds Henry R. Cook, Jr., 
whose retirement was announced. Mr. Cook 
has been a director of American Gas Associ- 
ation since 1946. Mr. Wolfe is an original 
member of Gas Production Research Commit- 
tee, A. G. A. Mr. J. Theodore Wolfe, Mr. 
Gruehn, Mr. Rugemer and Mr. Penn also are 
members of A. G. A. Otis E. Smith was 
elected secretary, a position formerly held by 
Mr. Penn. 

All members of the board of directors were 
reelected. 


Consolidated Edison vice-president retires 


LARENCE L. LAW retired May 1 from his 
post as vice-president in charge of public 
relations for Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc. He had served the company and its 
predecessor, New York Edison, for more than 
43 years. 

Mr. Law has been identified with either 
customer or public relations since he first 
joined The New York Edison Company in 
1906. He served for three years on Publicity 
and Advertising Committee, American Gas 
Association. 

He later became general commercial man- 


Richmond promoted at Cumberland County 


AROLD P. RICHMOND has been ad- 
vanced from superintendent of opera- 
tions, Cumberland County Gas Co., Mill- 
ville N. J., to general manager. Mr. 
Richmond joined the company in 1947 and 


is a member of American Gas Association. 
Howard H. Melvin was reelected executive 
vice-president of the company. He is a for- 
mer president of New Jersey Gas Associa- 
tion and New Jersey Utilities Association, 


Harrison takes new post at Brooklyn Union 


ROMOTION of A. Dudley Harrison from 

engineer of manufacture to assistant to 
chief engineer, has been announced by of- 
ficials of The Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 
Mr. Harrison is a member of the Gas Pro- 
duction Committee, American Gas Associa- 
tion and is also a former chairman of the 


A. G. A. Purging Committee. 

He joined Brooklyn Union in 1928, serv- 
ing in turn as_ superintendent’s assistant 
under the engineer of distribution design, 
engineering assistant in the holder distribu- 
tion division, and superintendent of holder 
distribution. 


Wagner new president of Canadian River 


C. WAGNER, Amarillo, Texas, was elected 

. president of Canadian River Gas Com- 
pany at the annual meeting of the board of 
directors on March 21, 1950. He succeeds 
P.C. Spencer, New York. 

Mr. Wagner has been in the natural gas 
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business since 1922, when he entered the 
employ of Producers and Refiners Corpora- 
tion following his graduation from Ohio 
State University. He was with Amarillo Oil 
Company and West Texas Gas Company in 
an executive capacity from 1934 until June 


ager, then executive assistant to the president 
for New York Edison. He was elected vice- 
president, Consolidated Edison Co., when its 
public relations activities were coordinated 
in 1939. In this post he was in charge of the 
company’s advertising, editorial, and economic 
research and industrial development depart- 
ments, directing relations with civic and in- 
dustry associations. . 

More recently he served as a director of 
Westchester Lighting Company and Yonkers 
Electric Light and Power Co., subsidiaries of 
Consolidated Edison Company. 


and is currently secretary of the latter group. 
Other officers of Cumberland County are: 
president—Alfred E. Darnell; vice-president 
—Walter H. Felmey; secretary—John L. Mc- 
Donnell, and treasurer—Clarence F. Dicks. 


In April 1945 he became assistant general 
superintendent of Greenpoint Works. Sub- 
sequent positions included assistant engineer 
of manufacture, engineer of development and 
planning, engineer of manufacture, and now, 
assistant to chief engineer. 


1946, when he joined Canadian River Gas 
Company as vice-president in charge of op- 
erations. He is a member of American Gas 
Association. 

Mr. Wagner's headquarters will continue 
to be in Amarillo. 
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COMING NEXT MONTH 


Sessions of the A. G. A. 
Domestic Gas Research and 
Utilization Conference 
in Cleveland 
April 25 and 26 
Will be reported in the 
June Monthly 





Industrial relations 


(Continued from page 37) 





@ “Management Must Manage” by Peter F. 
Drucker is not just another commonplace 
article on the subject of the management 
function. Mr. Drucker believes that the aver- 
age person has little, if any, real knowledge 
of the importance of management function. 
The author states that management itself 
“refuses to accept responsibility for basic 
economic and social policies that will affect 
the future of our economy and the prosperity, 
if not the survival, of every business enter- 
prise in it.’ His feeling is that if businesses 
do not accept this responsibility and actually 
do something constructive about it the gov- 
ernment will step in more and more to do 
the job which he feels can and should be 
done by business. He discusses the subject of 
anticipating social pressures and some of the 
steps which already have been taken. The 
article appears in the March 1950 issue of 
Harvard Business Review. 


@ New Jersey Utility Disputes Law—The 
State of New Jersey has adopted an act pro- 
viding for an extension of its utility anti- 
strike law, which otherwise would have ex- 
pired March 31. 

The new act continues the power given to 
the governor to seize any public utility 
threatened with a service interruption as a 
result of a labor dispute, and it also con- 
tinues the provision for compulsory arbitra- 
tion. The standards provided in the 1949 
supplement to the law, on which arbitration 
boards are required to base their findings, 
are retained in the 1950 act. Strikes or lock- 
outs in violation of the act will, as before, 
subject a utility or union participating or 
aiding therein to fines. 

The provision for Public Hearing Panels, 
as a preliminary to seizure and compulsory 
arbitration, has been deleted. No expiration 
date of the law is established in the present 
act. 


@"“How to Plan Pensions’—A guidebook 
for business and industry, by Carroll Boyce. 
479 pages. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York City. $5.00. 

This timely book was written by the asso- 
ciate editor of Factory Management and 
Maintenance, and offers a sound and practical 
guide to those faced with today’s pension 
problems. The book is written in simple, non- 
technical language and should help to dispel 
much of the confusion about pensions. 

It is not a technical manual in the sense of 
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providing detailed information on tax, legal 
and actuarial questions. Rather, it contains a 
wealth of practical information, suggestions 
and examples which should be of value to 
policy-making executives, industrial rela- 
tions personnel and negotiators. 

It is recommended reading both for those 
who are preparing to face bargaining de- 
mands on pensions and for those who wish 
to re-appraise their retirement programs in 
the light of current trends. 


@ Company pays for employees’ education 
—Any one of Socony Vacuum Oil Company's 
45,000 employees who has completed six 
months of service with the company and is 
in good standing is eligible to participate in 
Socony’s educational refund plan. The plan 
was established 15 years ago to encourage 
employees to enroll at recognized educational 
institutions for the purpose of self-improve- 
ment. 

Socony’s plan pays for half the tuition cost 
including matriculation and other fees up to 
$75 per semester or $150 for a 12-month 
period. The only limitation is that the 
course chosen be one which will aid the 
employee in his job and that the educational 
institution attended be a recognized one in 
good standing. The company makes no 
promise of promotion along with its educa- 
tional refund plan, bit since Socony has a 
policy of promotion from within, the plan 
is related to helping an employee progress 
in the job. 

Participants in the program since its in- 
ception have come from all divisions and de- 
partments of the company. Some employees 
have finished their high school education by 
taking night work; others have received 
B.A. degrees for four years of college work 
and have gone into graduate work. 


@ AFL prepares for white-collar organiz- 
ing drive—Top officials of American Feder- 
ation of Labor met during the last part of 
March to complete plans for an organizing 
drive which will aim at securing one million 
new members. Special efforts will be made 
in the white-collar field where, according to 
AFL chief, William Green, the federation 
has “hardly more than scratched the surface” 
and the economic status of millions of work- 
ers has been worsened, “solely because of 
their inability to bargain collectively, on an 
equal footing, with their employers.” Ap- 
parently, the federation plans to push organiz- 
ing work particularly in the following indus- 
tries: agriculture and canning, wholesale 
and retail trade, cleaning and dyeing estab- 
lishments, hotels and restaurants, petroleum 
and natural gas, and building service and 
maintenance. 


@ Who does more for the worker—busi- 
ness, government or union? Ask your em- 
ployees and you'll receive a startling answer. 
According to a public opinion poll, only 
seven percent of the rank-and-filers feel that 
industry contributes most towards an em- 
ployee’s welfare. Forty-nine percent say the 
government does most for workers. Forty- 
three percent hold labor unions as_ their 
greatest benefactors. It would seem that busi- 
ness has need of some grade A press agents. 





Also, these figures indicate the need fy 
keeping employees informed on manage 
ment’s problems, plans, procedures, and & 
pecially on the benefits offered by the cop, 
pany. 


@ Bargaining mistakes—Cyrus §. Ching 
director of Federal Conciliation Services, te 
management in Nation’s Business, how it is 
often outmaneuvered when it negotiates wig, 
labor. He lists these eight most comm 
mistakes: 


(1) Unwillingness or reluctance to by. 
gain collectively 

Haphazard selection of lawyers » 
negotiators 

Lack of experience 

Use of minor officials 

Lack of leadership 

Lack of confidence in the union anj 
lack of understanding of its problems 
(7) Lack of vital information 

(8) Too much emotionalism. 


= 
N 
~ 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


@ Recruiting and placing college graduate 
in business—Since a reservoir of potential 
leadership is necessary to good organizational 
health, the continued prosperity of a com. 
pany may well depend on what is being don 
now in the selection and training of new 
men from universities and technical schools, 

This fact was stressed again and again 
by executives of 75 companies participating 
in a survey of recruiting and training just 





concluded by Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Find 
ings of the survey have now been published 
in a report, “Recruiting and Placing College 
Graduates in Business.” 

Purpose of this report is to provide exece 
tives with a detailed analysis of the re 
cruiting and selection programs developed by 
companies with an aggregate of 600 years 
of experience in this field. 

Forty-five American and Canadian colleges 
also contributed their viewpoints to the 
port, which includes information on setting 
up recruiting plans, determining the number 
of graduates to be recruited, selecting the 
colleges to be visited, timing the campus 
visits, and on interviewing and selecting the 
most suitable candidates. Interview and rat- 
ing forms and other aids are shown. 

Executives who would like to see this 
report may obtain a copy by writing on their 
business letterheads to: Policyholders Serv- 
ice Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Ammonia study reprinted 


OW AVAILABLE is a second printing of 

“Gas Works Effluents and Ammonia,” bj 
Arthur Key, research chemist, The Institution 
of Gas Engineers, 1 Grosvenor Place, Lon 
don SW 1, England. Price is 13s. 6d. 

This book comprises a summary of the re 
sults of investigations of the liquor effluents 
and ammonia committee, The Institution of 
Gas Engineers. Included is a comprehensive 
survey of knowledge regarding problems con- 
nected with recovery and utilization of gas 
works ammonia and the disposal of effluents. 
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Three main topics examined at SGA 


EMBERS of Southern Gas Association, 

who closed a successful three-day conven- 
tion at Galveston, Texas on March 29, can 
jook back on three main topics as having 
highlighted the gathering: industrialization of 
the South and Southwest, the twin-faceted 
roblem of statism, and the timely subject of 
employee relationships. 

A total of 1,164 delegates registered for 
the convention. Carl H. Horne, Alabama Gas 
Corp., Birmingham, was elevated to the presi- 
dency of the association at Wednesday's 
closing session. 

L. L. Dyer, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, is 
the new first vice-president, and J. H. Wim- 
berly, Houston Natural Gas Corp., second 
vice-president. Reelected were: treasurer— 
H. V. McConkey, Southern Union Gas Co., 
Dallas, and secretary—E. T. Anderson, At- 
lanta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Georgia. 

Directors elected for a three-year term are: 
Charles $. Coates, Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co., Houston; J. H. Collins Sr., New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc.; H. K. Griffin, 
Mississippi Gas Co., Meridian (reelected) ; 
A. B. Parker, Hardwick Stove Co., Houston. 

Advisory council chairman is Chester L. 
May, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, and vice- 
chairman is R. G. Taber, Atlanta Gas Light 
Company. 

The convention slogan, ‘Forward in Fifty,” 
was brought out forcefully by speakers who 


Associated — 


organization. 
activities 





candidly surveyed prospects over both the 
short and the long haul. 

Speaking at Wednesday's closing luncheon, 
Governor Sidney S$. McMath of Arkansas out- 
lined the challenge for industrialization that 
faces the South. He concluded that Southern 
industries could be the backbone for the pre- 
vention of a third world war. 

More concrete evidence of the way the 
“new frontier” is being publicized was given 
by L. M. Tognoni of New Orleans, director 
of the Middle South Area office. Four utility 
companies in Louisiana, Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi have set up this office to spread the 
word about advantages of their tri-state area. 

Another angle on how to defeat Commu- 
nism was given the delegates by Hugh H. 
Cuthrell, president, American Gas Association 
and vice-president, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company. 

“The gas industry officials have to think 
more of the people—that is the only way 
the American way of life can continue,” Mr. 
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1950-51 SGA officers: H. V. McConkey (left), Southern Union Gas Co., treasurer; J. H. Wimberly, 
Houston Natural Gas Corp., second vice-president; Carl H. Horne, Alabama Gas Corp., president; 
E. T. Anderson, Atlanta Gas Light Co., secretary; L. L. Dyer, Lone Star Gas Co., first vice-president 


Cuthrell said. “American business gets a 
black eye because people are not taken into 
the confidence of big business. 

“We must tell the public how we run our 
business. If rates are increased, they must 
know the truth in detail. Telling how we 
run things will bring about more confidence 
and this confidence will bring about a defeat 
of Communist infiltration. 

Mr. Cuthrell also tossed some bouquets at 
the industry—with a word of caution. 

“A few short years ago,’ he said, “the gas 
industry faced its hour of decision. For years 
it had grown steadily without obvious effort. 
It provided an essential service to millions, 
but growing competitive trends just before 
the war found it using antiquated and low- 
pressure sales methods, aging equipment and 
not too much energy. 

“At this stage the gas industry had a 
choice. It could maintain the status quo or it 
could embark upon a program of long range 
development that called for imagination, 
larger investment, and lots of vigor and cour- 
age. Our industry leaders chose the latter 
course. The gas industry took the high road!"’ 

From 1949 to 1952 alone, Mr. Cuthrell 
said, the gas industry will spend about three 
and a half billion dollars for construction. 

“Much of this expansion will come through 
the extension of natural gas. Some people 
ask if this is sound and in the public interest. 
Our answer is a hearty ‘yes’ because we 
need have no fear of exhausting the supply 
of this fuel in the near future. 

“The strong basic status of the natural gas 
industry is now widely recognized by inves- 
tors, and new money for expansion has been 
readily obtained. We are well thought of— 
let us continue to merit this high regard.”’ 

Another bouquet to the industry was 
handed out bv Merlyn S. Pitzele, labor editor 
of Business Week. 

“The gas industry is singularly fortunate,” 
Mr. Pitzele said, “by being unburdened by a 
tradition of past mistakes in its employee re- 


lations.” 

Instead, he explained, its good employee re- 
lations have given the industry a unique 
franchise to work out personnel policies 
which would be a model for other American 
industries. 

Another speaker who emphasized the de- 
mocracy-vs.-statism battle was Dr. George S. 
Benson, president of Harding College, Searcy, 
Arkansas. 

“The Communist-Socialist menace will be 
restrained,” Dr. Benson told Monday’s em- 
ployee relations session, “if we do a sufh- 
ciently good job informing ourselves and our 
acquaintances of the American Story.” 

Dr. Benson said the American economic 
system is supported by four important points: 

(1) Freedom for individuals to choose 
their jobs, their homes, their careers—to 
“dream their own dreams.” 

(2) Freedom to compete with others. 

(3) Development of efficient management 
by competitive processes. 

(4) The high investment in tools per 
worker—about $9,000 for the average job in 
heavy industries. 

A popular speaker at Wednesday morning's 
general session was W. Paul Jones, president 
of Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. Dis- 
cussing “Old-Fashioned Selling,” Mr. Jones 
called on the delegates to spur themselves to 
greater heights during the coming year. 

L. L. Baxter's message as outgoing presi- 
dent of SGA was a challenge to the industry. 
The president of Arkansas Western Gas Com- 
pany at Fayetteville drew some unenviable 
comparisons of electric and gas industries in 
this respect. 

“We need to examine closely our program 
for selling architects and builders,” Mr. Bax- 
ter said. “Electric competition is moving in 
stronger and stronger to sell the architect and 
builder on adequate electric installations— 
and that includes an electric range and an 
electric water heater. 

“Are you gaining ground with your arch- 
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itects and builders? Do you find many homes 
being built without a gas connection at the 
refrigerator location? Do you find builders 
constructing homes without adequate venting 
for large-sized water heaters? Are architects 
and builders including gas connections for a 
gas dryer alongside the automatic washer? 
Is automatic heating being installed in the 
majority of new homes constructed in your 
area? Does the A. G. A. Reference Manual 
still lie undelivered in your offices and if 
delivered, has it ever been followed up? 

“IT am of the opinion that in the South 
and Southwest we need a plan for selling the 
architects on complete gas service. This can- 
not be done as a part-time job for a residen- 
tial salesman. It is a full-time job for a quali- 


Demonstrations featured 


FFICIENT USE of demonstrations in 
equipment promotion was _ illustrated 

dramatically during the two-day home service 
workshop sponsored by the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association in Los Angeles, March 22 and 
23, 1950. 

As chairman of the home service commit- 
tee in the sales and advertising section, Phyl- 
lis Snow, Mountain Fuel Supply Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, presided at the four ses- 


fied experienced individual in whom archi- 
tects and builders may have full confidence 
and who speaks their language.” 

Managing Director R. R. Suttle’s report 
hailed the growth of SGA. He said planning 
for the coming year includes 24 round-table 
conferences covering all activities of the vari- 
ous sections. 

The industrial sales round-table’s Monday 
morning session examined a_ revolutionary 
new power plant—the small gas turbine. 
Henry C. Hill, propulsion engineer for Boe- 
ing Aircraft at Seattle, Wash., showed slides 
of the turbine and reported on the progress 
made in research and tests. 

An honorary life membership in SGA was 
voted to J. V. Strange, retired vice-president, 


at PCGA workshop 


sions which included accounts of home serv- 
ice activities under way in Pacific Coast gas 
companies. The attendance of 100 included 
60 home service representatives, as well as 
district and sales managers, manufacturers 
and PCGA officers. 

Seven actual demonstrations were pre- 
sented, which are typical of programs for 
women’s groups, school classes, teacher 
dinners, and for special sales promotion on 





Home service group at PCGA workshop: (Top row, left to right) Estelle Gaylord, Arlene Arbuckle, 


Margie Ewen, Mrs. Helen Tangen, Marcia Wood, 


Bickford, Nelda Henrickson, Verda Griner, Grace 


Elise Carter; (second row) Mary Baum, Helen 
Meyer, Helen M. Davis, Joan K. Taylor, Muriel 


Kodis, Christabel Anderson, Maxine Gentis, Annette Russell, Marjorie Hume; (third row) Lillian 


K. Rayburn, Frances Alexander, Mary L. Walsh, 
Jean M. Mutch, Thelma Fahrenkrog, Rita Calhoun, 


Shirley Gilbert, Ruth Kruger, Laverne Jackson, 
Dorothy Bradfield, Jean Warbasse, Betty Hester, 


Betty Crow, Betty Hensel; (front row) Jessie McQueen, A. G. A.; Anne Stelzl, Gladys B. Price, Mar- 
guerite Fenner, Phyllis Snow, Katherine L. Rathbone, Bertha Lorentzen, Louise Thomas, Florence Hund- 


ley. Present but not in picture were: Maxine Howe, 


Margaret Stewart, Harriet J. Smith, Jessie Ewing 


GAMA to consider major industry topics 


AJOR MATTERS of current interest to 

the gas industry dealing with the economic 
future, taxes, legislation, statistics, sales pro- 
motion, advertising, and competition are in- 
cluded in the four-day program of the 1950 
annual meeting of Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association: The meeting will be held 
at the Greenbrier in White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., May 27-30. 

H. Leigh Whitelaw, managing director of 
GAMA, which has a membership of more 
than 550 manufacturers, reported that reser- 
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vations for the meeting are already taxing 
hotel accommodations. 

The program will feature general sessions 
with speakers of national importance, 
divisional meetings, and recreation for the 
membership and its ladies. C. D. Lyford, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., serves 
as head of the program committee. Committee 
members are: H. C. Gurney, Surface Com- 
bustion Corp.; E. Carl Sorby, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp.; W. J. O'Keefe, O'Keefe & Merritt 


Co.; L. M. Feigel, Servel, Inc., and J. A. 





United Gas Corp., Houston. 

The retiring president’s scroll was be 
sented to Mr. Baxter at the closing lunchey 
and service awards were made to the follo, 
ing section and committee chairmen: Vy, x 
Luneborg, employee relations section, Ark 
sas-Louisiana Gas Co., Shreveport; M, 5 
North, sales section, Oklahoma Natural ¢ 
Co., Tulsa; C. I. Wall, operating sectig 
West Texas Gas Co., Lubbock; P. E. Be, 
accounting section, Mississippi Gas Co., Me 
idian, and J. H. Wimberly, general conye, 
tion committee, Houston Natural Gas Comp 
Houston. 

Next year’s convention will be held y 
Biloxi, Miss., April 23-25. 


gas equipment. The home service partic 
pants were: Maxine Howe and Christahg 
Anderson, Southern California Gas & 
Mrs. Maxine Gentis, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co.; Thelma Fahrenkrog, Coast Counties Gx 
and Electric Co., and Bertha Lorentee 
Mountain Fuel Supply Company. 

Accounts of regional home service pp. 
grams were given by Mrs. Rita Calhou, 
Portland Gas & Coke Co.; Marguerite Fep. 
ner, Pacific Gas and Electric Co.; Jean Muteh, 
British Columbia Electric Co., Ltd.; Rut 
Kruger, Central Arizona Light & Power (Cp: 
and Anne Stelzl, Seattle Gas Company. Pp. 
motion of the gas laundry dryer was pr. 
sented by two manufacturer home economists 
—Mrs. Helen W. Tangen, Hamilton Man. 
facturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis., and Francs 
Alexander, Bendix Home Appliances, Inc, 
South Bend, Indiana. 

J. L. Hall, Southern California Gas, x 
chairman of PCGA sales and advertising 
section, pointed up the cooperation expected 
of home service in section activities. Jessie 
McQueen, A. G. A. home service counsellor 
discussed national home service _ trends 
George Schlatter, Western Stove Co, & 
viewed “CP” range accomplishments, and 
Julia Hindley, home economics consultant, 
presented an illustrated lecture on food pho- 
tography. 

Workshop headquarters were located in 
the auditorium of Southern California Gas 
Company. Gladys B. Price, home service 
director, and members of her department 
were in charge of local arrangements with 
Mrs. Jessie Ewing of Los Angeles serving 3 
co-chairman of the workshop. 


Wolff, Milwaukee Gas Specialty Company. 

Speakers and their subjects for the get- 
eral sessions luncheons and dinners are: Wil 
son W. Wyatt, Washington, D. C., counsdl 
for National Committee for the Repeal o 
War Time Excise Taxes, “Business Housing 
and Taxes; Lee A. Brand, chairman, Ne 
tional Committee for LP-gas Promotion, “Th 
Road Ahead ;” Phillip M. Houser, past acting 
director, U. S. Census, “Business Can Us 
The Census;” H. Carl Wolf, managing d 
rector, American Gas Association, “Searching 
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for Answers ; Hugh H. Cuthrell, president, 
AG.A, “Together We Progress,” and John 
C Olsen, Booz, Allen and Hamilton, “The 
Tools of Sales Management.” 

Stanley H. Hobson, president of GAMA, 
will preside at the general sessions. He also 
will deliver the president’s address and will 


officially present the 1950 Meritorious Service 
Awards given annually to members for out- 
standing contributions to the gas industry. 
The 17 divisions of GAMA will hold 
morning sessions during the meeting begin- 
ning on Sunday, May 28. 
Subjects to be discussed at the divisional 


Swisher made head of Maryland association 


LENN T. SWISHER, The Potomac Edison 

Co., Frederick, Md., was elected president 
of The Maryland Utilities Association during 
the annual meeting in Baltimore on March 
31, Attendance of 427 persons established an 
alltime record. 

W. Griffin Morrel, C & P Telephone Co., 
Baltimore, was elected first vice-president, 


and George B. Daniel, Hagerstown Gas Co., 
was elected second vice-president. Selected 
for treasurer was Austin E. Penn, secretary, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power 
Co. of Baltimore. Raymond C. Brehaut, presi- 
dent, Frederick Gas Co., Inc., Frederick, was 
reelected secretary of the group. 

The following directors were chosen: J. 


Murray Bay site for Canadian convention 


N ATTENDANCE of approximately 400 

delegates from all parts of Canada and 
the United States is anticipated for the forty- 
third annual convention of Canadian Gas As- 
sociation. The sessions will be held at The 
Manoir Richelieu Hotel at Murray Bay, 
Quebec, June 19-24, 1950. Top flight speak- 


ers in many fields, headed by Charles M. 
Seiger, United Gas & Fuel Co., of Hamilton, 
Ltd., president of the association, will dis- 
cuss a broad variety of timely subjects. 

The Manoir Richelieu, high on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence River, is one of Canada’s 
best known and most attractive resorts. A 


Mid-West gas men present strong program 


HIGH CALIBRE PROGRAM of sales, 

management and operating subjects com- 
prised the forty-fifth annual meeting of Mid- 
West Gas Association at the Hotel Lowry in 
St. Paul, Minn., April 10-12. The record at- 
tendance included 375 registrants at the meet- 
ing and 421 persons at the annual banquet. 

D. J. Reimers, vice-president and general 
manager, Minnesota Valley Gas Co., St. 
Peter, Minn., was elected president of the 
association. Larry Shomaker, superintendent 
of sales, Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, 
Neb, was elected first vice-president, and 
A. H. Abbott, gas engineer, Northern States 
Power Co., Minneapolis, was named second 


vice-president. Harold E. Peckham, gas su- 
perintendent, Northern States Power Co., 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Home service subjects appeared on the 
program with great success. Jessie McQueen, 
home service counsellor, American Gas As- 
sociation, headlined the home service pres- 
entation, a feature of which was a sympo- 
sium entitled “Selling . . . the Home Serv- 
ice Way.” 

National speakers included Hugh H. 
Cuthrell, president of A. G. A. and vice- 
president, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., and 
W. Paul Jones, president, Servel, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 


H. Carl Wolf, managing director of 


meetings are: domestic gas ranges, gas boil- 
ers, gas water heaters, conversion burners, air 
conditioning, hotel, restaurant and commercial 
gas equipment, industrial gas equipment, gas 
furnaces, floor furnaces, meters and regula- 
tors, valves, house heating, and other topics. 


Frank Blake, Jr., Conowingo Power Co., 
Elkton; Charles P. Crane, president, Consol- 
idated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of 
Baltimore; R. Roy Dunn, Potomac Electric 
Power Co., Washington, D. C.; E. Cleveland 
Giddings, Capital Transit Co., Washington, 
D. C., and Adrian Hughes, Baltimore Transit 
Company. 


special entertainment program has been 


planned for visiting gas men and their guests. 

For reservations write to George W. Allen, 
executive secretary and treasurer, Canadian 
Gas Association, 7 Astley Avenue, Toronto 
5, Ontario, Canada. 


A. G. A., and H. M. Smith, Waterloo, Iowa, 
the latter a past-president of the local as- 
sociation and formerly associated with Iowa 
Public Service Co., were elected to honorary 
membership. 

The following men were elected to the 
executive council for the 1950-53 term: E. G. 
Burwell, Casper, Wyo.; P. C. DeHaan, Des 
Moines, Iowa; George B. Johnson, Minneapo- 
lis, and E. J. Werthman, Davenport, Iowa. 

Election of A. G. A. affiliation representa- 
tives was as follows: Accounting—L. M. 
Spence, Council Bluffs, Iowa; Industrial— 
W. V. Bell, Omaha, Neb.; Operating— 
George G. Holmes, Lincoln, Neb., and Resi- 
dential—Frank Soldan, Hastings, Nebraska. 





Door-bells open‘ way___ 
(Continued from page 12) 


The twenty-ninth annual report of 
Federal Power Commission for the fiscal 
yeat ended June 30, 1949, states: 

“From 1942 when the Commission 
was given certificate jurisdiction over the 
construction of all facilities proposed for 
the transportation or sale of natural gas 
in interstate commerce, to June 30, 1949, 
the Commission issued 446 certificates 
of public convenience and necessity au- 
thorizing the construction of 27,500 
miles of pipe lines and 1,603,000 com- 
pressor horsepower with an estimated 
cost of facilities aggregating $1,628,- 
500,000. This latter figure is 84 percent 
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of the total investment ($1,932,709,- 
000) in gas plant of companies report- 
ing to the Commission at the beginning 
of federal regulation in 1938. Applica- 
tions for certificates pending on June 30, 
1949, involved proposed additional ex- 
penditures of $922,807,000. Certificates 
granted and pending, therefore, involve 
investments of well over the total invest- 
ment of all reporting companies ten 
years ago.” 

The data in the 1948 edition of ‘‘Gas 
Facts” and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s statement above prove beyond 
question that our customers believe ‘‘Gas 
Has Got It.”” Here too is proof that in- 
vestors believe “Gas Has Got It,” be- 
cause these investors have provided the 


money for the enormous expansion re- 
ferred to in the commission’s report. 

If there is anyone drawing a pay-check 
from the gas industry who does not hon- 
estly and sincerely believe that “Gas Has 
Got It,” he should be replaced by a new 
employee with enthusiasm for his job. 

Our customers must agree that ‘Gas 
Has Got It’’ or they would not be our 
customers. There are, however, thou- 
sands of potential commercial and in- 
dustrial fuel users who do not yet know 
that “Gas Has Got It.” They never will 
know it until we put on a door-bell ring- 
ing campaign to educate them that “You 
Can Do It Better With Gas.” When we 
get them signed up, the investor will 
provide the money to take care of them. 
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Electronics 





(Continued from page 10) 
electronic speeds of posting (60 post- 
ings per second), the speed of sum- 
marization, and the speed of extracting 
data, and producing summary reports. 

When information is wanted, the elec- 
tronic system comes into its own. Un- 
like the punch card system, the particu- 
lar information desired does not have to 
be sorted out from a mass of cards. Mag- 
netic memories run cumulative totals 
continuously as information comes in. 
They can disclose any total, in any cate- 
gory, instantaneously and provide the 
printed answer in the time it takes to 
print the figures. The system can include 
a clock and print reports at specified 
times ; it can print a list of detailed items 
or can be ordered to report only selected 
information. 

All of this and more can be done 
quickly, efficiently, and economically, but 
it must be remembered that it is a mech- 
anized system that is being discussed and 
not a machine. A machine can do cer- 
tain things, it has its limitations and 
everyone knows it.-No one would attempt 
to use an automatic check writer for sort- 
ing punch cards. 


Practical design 

An electrically mechanized system, if 
properly designed should do everything 
that the accounting requirements of the 
particular business indicate. It will do 
all the jobs expected if these jobs are 
anticipated and are planned for in ad- 
vance. In spite of a great many wise- 
cracks heard these days, machines are not 
smarter than people. They can produce 
only what we design them to produce. 
This goes for electronic systems too. 

It is more important than ever to plan 
carefully before taking advantage of the 
advances and to make doubly sure that 
the newly designed system will be able 
to do what we expect it to do. Once a 
careful plan is executed there is no rea- 
son why the results cannot equal even 
the wildest dreams. 

A summarization of basic reasons for 
the conclusion that a modern accounting 
system with electronic computers and 
magnetic memories offers such unlim- 
ited opportunities in the field of business 
accounting is in order. These reasons are 
as follows: 


(1) Source information does not have 
to be transcribed. This cuts costs and 
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eliminates all errors except at the source. 

(2) There is no need for intermedi- 
ate paper work. This cuts down the cost 
of supplies, such as forms or punch cards 
and the labor of handling such papers 
and punch cards. 

(3) The information is carried from 
the source to final report electrically even 
over great distances. This eliminates the 
chance of loss and cuts down the cost of 
finding errors. 

(4) All classification summarization 
is performed automatically. This cuts 
down labor, clerical and machine opera- 
tions. 

(5) Reports are printed automatically. 
This cuts out the time required to pre- 
pare and type reports. 

(6) There are a minimum of mechan- 
ical parts and almost all functions are 
performed electrically. This cuts down 
maintenance costs, prolongs the life of 
equipment and produces results at greater 
speeds. The greater speeds mean better 
accounting control which leads to indi- 
rect savings in the operation of the busi- 
ness through better management. 

(7) The ability of the magnetic mem- 
ories to store information on a small sur- 
face equivalent to microfilm, reduces the 
cost of the equipment and the required 
space. 

8. Magnetic memories can be demag- 
netized after the required information is 
abstracted and is no longer needed. This 
means that the same record medium can 
be used over and over again. 


Other considerations are worth men- 
tioning. There are a number of problems 
in installing an electronic system of busi- 
ness accounting. Oddly enough, the sim- 
plest job perhaps is the engineering of 
such a system. It is only necessary to an- 
alyze the accounting requirements in 
terms of source information, weigh the 
cost of various alternatives and arrive at 
the desired engineering specifications. 
The tough part is to plan the job in its 
non-technical aspects. 

There is the problem of overcoming 
the usual reluctance to change on the part 
of management and personnel. To con- 
sider the effect of reduced personnel re- 
quirements and gear the transition pe- 
riod to the normal business expansion 
and personnel turnover. This problem 
can become particularly troublesome if 
the electronic system replaces a large 
number of employees who may have to 
be kept on the payroll until they retire 
or leave of their own volition. 





Labor saving devices have not hurt the 
economy as a whole thus far, but the, 
may cause uncomfortable dislocations j, 
particular situations until a readjustmey 
takes place. Proper planning must take 
this into account and try to make th 
transition as painless as possible. Thy 
the transition will take place at som 
time is certain, but the advantage will 
be on the side of those who plan it x 
compared with those who wait until the 
must change by force of circumstance 

Here again the electronic system, jf 
properly planned, lends itself ideally to 
a scheduled transition. Its flexibility js 
such that the complete conversion cp 
be made at a slow or fast pace. The com. 
ponent parts can be installed for Seg. 
ments of the accounting operation and 
gradually tied into the whole system, 

For example, stores accounting could 
be converted first, then in due time, pay- 
roll accounting, and so on until custome 
accounting is included in the system, By 
proper scheduling, the interim install:- 
tions tailored to fit the ultimate system 
will earn their keep without creating 
personnel problem. 

Many statistical analyses are desirable 
which are seldom made because they 
would require too much clerical work. 
With an electronic system to take the 
drudgery out of accounting, a great deal 
more attention and effort could be de. 
voted to analytical work which is usually 
more interesting and is helpful in attain- 
ing management control. 

Perhaps the day has arrived, at least in 
business accounting, when we can af- 
ford to be both lazy and ambitious at 
the same time. In other words, work less 
and get more done at a lower cost. 


Atmospheric burners____ 


(Continued from page 18) 


locity distribution of the flow stream in 
the venturi. 

Even though the momenta at A, and 
at the orifice are equal, as demonstrated 
in the research study, the volume of ait 
injected under different conditions may 
vary considerably, depending on the m- 
ture of the velocity distribution. Air in- 
jection is low with a sharp velocity dis 
tribution, as for example, high velocities 
in the center of the tube and low velod- 
ties at the tube wall. In this case, the 
equality of momentum is maintained by 
virtue of the high central velocities even 
though the mass of air injected is low. 
Air injection will be increased by ob 
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taining a more uniform distribution of 
velocity in which case the equality of 
momentum is maintained by virtue of the 
greater mass of injected air. 

Applying this concept to obtain a qual- 
itative picture of the effects of various 
burner design factors on the velocity dis- 
tribution pattern results in a better un- 
derstanding of primary air injection. For 
example, the illustrations in Figure 3 
show how the shape of the burner mixer 
face affects the distribution and hence air 
injection. Obviously examples (b) and 
(c) will be the less efficient injectors. 

In example (a) the approach to the 
throat is streamlined, thus permitting a 
comparatively high velocity of air flow 
adjacent to the tube walls. This condi- 
tion would result in a fairly uniform 
velocity pattern as indicated by the veloc- 
ity distribution curve. As mentioned be- 
fore, such a condition is conducive to 
high injection. 

With example (b) the approach to the 
throat is such that the air flow will be 
diverted towards the center of the tube 
and away from the walls. As a result, 
velocities in the center of the tube will 
be high, as indicated by the distribution 


curve, with low injection efficiency as the 
net result. 

In example (c) air, introduced from 
one side, is directed to the opposite side 
of the venturi to produce a high velocity 
concentration at this point. An off-center 
velocity distribution curve such as illus- 
trated for this condition likewise will re- 
sult in low injection. 

Relationships derived in the new re- 
search bulletin ‘Investigation of Primary 
Air Injection by Use of Variable Cham- 
ber Pressures,’ include coefficients for 
velocity distribution as well as for en- 
ergy losses occurring in the burner head. 
These losses result from the breakdown, 
in the head, of the velocity distribution 
pattern formed in the venturi tube. 
Quantitative relationships of the effects 
of ambient pressures on primary air in- 
jection were also derived in the study. 
These should be valuable in future de- 
signs where, for example, forced injec- 
tion is employed and higher chamber 
pressures than ordinarily experienced 
with atmospheric burners are present. 

Since the inception of the Domestic 
Gas Research program by American Gas 
Association, a number of research bul- 


letins specifically devoted to burner de- 
sign have been published and are obtain- 
able from the Laboratories. They are as 
follows: 


Bulletin No. 10—Research in Fundamentals 
of Atmospheric Gas Burner Design 

Bulletin No. 13—Fundamentals of Design of 
Atmospheric Gas Burner Ports 

Bulletin No. 16—Relation of Burner Volume 
to Ignition and Extinction Characteristics 
of Gas Range Top Burners 

Bulletin No. 20—Gas Burners Utilizing All 
Air for Combustion as Primary Air 

Bulletin No. 22—Primary Air Control De- 
vices for Atmospheric Gas Burners 

Bulletin No. 32—Non-Aerated Burners 

Bulletin No. 34—Temperature as a Factor in 
the Design of Aerated Gas Burners 

Bulletin No. 37—Primary Air Injection Char- 
acteristics of Atmospheric Gas Burners— 
Part Il 

Bulletin No. 38—Fundamental Data for De- 
sign of Totally Aerated Atmospheric Gas 
Burners 

Bulletin No. 41—Research in Fundamentals 
of Noise of Extinction in Large Gas Burn- 
ers 

Bulletin No. 43—Investigation of Extent of 
Gas Flame Impingement Allowable for Sat- 
isfactory Combustion 

Bulletin No. 55—lInvestigation of Primary 
Air Injection by Use of Variable Chamber 
Pressures. 





Credit and collections___ 


(Continued from page 19) 


lished in the A. G. A. MONTHLY, May 
1949 and October 1949. All sections 
of the country showed increases with 
the exception of the West North Cen- 
tral area. The reduction in the West 
North Central area can be attributed to 
the lower outstanding dollars. 

The number of meters disconnected 
for non-payment increased again, at a 
slightly higher rate than for the previ- 
ous period. Disconnections for the first 
six months of 1949 in turn showed a 


percentage increase over the first six 
months of 1948, as did those for the 
last six months of 1948 compared with 
the corresponding period of 1947. This 
trend undoubtedly reflects generally ad- 
verse economic conditions. 

The increase in deposit dollars con- 
tinues but at a slightly lower rate than 
for the previous period. The amount of 
new deposit dollars is increasing as the 
result of unstable economic conditions. 
Companies in the East North Central 
and Pacific States areas have reduced 
their deposit dollars, however, in line 


with the policy that has been established 
by many companies throughout the 
country. 

The increase in the number of ac- 
counts charged off and the net charge 
off continues at the same rate as shown 
by the previous surveys, with the Mid- 
Atlantic area the only section of the 
country to show a decrease. While this 
condition is not encouraging, the charge 
off figures are not yet alarming, since 
these increases are based on generally 
low charge-offs during the initial base 
period. 





Mid-West conference____ 
(Continued from page 34) 

making important inroads in this field. 
The A. G. A. Industrial and Commer- 
dal Section will launch a “Proof of 
Profit” campaign this fall to stimulate 
sales of gas commercial cooking equip- 
ment, and Mr. Bourke urged all utility 
companies to participate. 

On Wednesday morning, Maynard C. 
Kreuger, University of Chicago, gave a 
brief and enlightening picture of the 
economic outlook. He said that prospects 
for the near future will be determined by 
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the production rate. If buying of durable 
products by industry doesn’t take up the 
lag, he added, government buying will 
be stepped up, and there never will be 
a depression again such as the one in the 
early thirties. 

F. X. Mettenet, vice-president, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., substi- 
tuting for Frank C. Smith, president, 
Houston Natural Gas Co., and chairman, 
A. G. A. General Promotional Planning 
Committee, outlined the Association’s 
Promotion, Advertising and Research 
(PAR) Plan. Mr. Mettenet told of the 
Association’s promotional efforts as ex- 


emplified by the Old Stove Round Up, 
the Court of Flame Water Heater Cam- 
paign, the Spring Style Show and other 
events which he urged all gas utility com- 
panies to support. 

The conference closed on a somewhat 
solemn note as the Reverend Preston 
Bradley, pastor, Peoples Church of Chi- 
cago, decried the present policy of mort- 
gaging the nation’s future and leaving 
generations to come saddled with insol- 
vency. The world needs a changed psy- 
chology to overcome its fear, he declared. 
In addition, this nation needs courage to 
overcome the lack of faith in its future. 
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Gap is closing 
(Continued from page 15) 


public care? Of course not. The pub- 
lic isn’t concerned about our problems. 
We had countless numbers of build- 
ers pleading for gas service, but un- 
fortunately, the gas industry was not pre- 
pared to provide that service during the 
shortage period because of lack of ma- 
terial and fuel. Cooking is habit form- 
ing. Many newly-weds who normally 
would have learned of the benefits to be 
derived from cooking with a modern gas 
appliance have been won over by the 
electric industry. This must never hap- 
pen again. We must forecast possible fu- 
ture demands and be ready to take care 
of the load. 

Now, if electric is making these in- 
roads, we must have something to com- 
bat it. Therefore, I advocate a training 
program for salesmen in the gas indus- 
try, the like of which has never before 
been undertaken. A. G. A. surveys indi- 
cate that two electric range manufac- 
turers alone recently trained some 38,000 
retail salesmen in how to sell an electric 
range, but when you compare this to only 
2,150 gas utility salesmen trained by the 
gas industry (Figure 4), it is easy to see 
where we are most vulnerable. 

It looks as though the electric industry 
can cause us plenty of headaches just so 
long as they continue with this kind of 
retail sales training. 

They are now talking about the revival 
of “that old-time selling religion.” 
They're out to train the retail salesmen 
as was evidenced in Boston when one big 
electrical supply house in cooperation 
with a leading electric range maker 
staged a series of sessions that gave two- 
hour sales training classes to 125-150 
people at each session. 

Sometimes I really feel that we are 
acting like a clippity-clop mule train with 
competitors giving us the go-by in their 
sleek convertible. If we are going to back 
up the program with effort and money, 
then gas utility salesmen and dealer di- 
visions of gas utilities must back us up 


New A.G.A. member 


HROUGH a printing error in the April 

1950 MONTHLY, an incorrect name was sub- 
stituted for that of the president of Theo. 
Muckle Engineering Co., Denver, Colorado. 
The company is a new manufacturer member 
of American Gas Association and the correct 
name of its president is Theodore W. Muckle. 
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with an accelerated sales program. 

Automatic cooking—Just go down in 
the Loop and ask a dozen people what 
they think of when you say ‘‘automatic”’ 
cooking. You know the answer . . . even 
in the face of the fact that we have ev- 
erything that they've got and more. 

Figure 5 shows that there is enough 
gas pipeline in service today to reach 
from here to the moon, with some to 
spare, and enough additional miles of 
pipeline have been approved for con- 
struction to take us on more than 4 round 
trips from coast to coast. 

Reader's Digest says: ‘While other 
fuels have skyrocketed in price, natural 
gas costs less today than it did at the bot- 
tom of the depression.” 

No wonder I get enthusiastic about 
gas! But I am also disappointed. 

Ever since 1940, our company has 
used every weapon at its command to 
hold and expand the gas kitchen load. 
We have backed our beliefs by investing 
a large sum of good, cold cash in adver- 
tising in the last four years. We have de- 
livered in excess of a half a billion 
printed messages to the consumer on be- 
half of gas ranges and gas cooking. 


Specific advantages 

Now, for our specific advantages. As 
for speed, we all know that we have had 
them on the defensive for years when it 
comes to fast cooking. Let's keep up this 
thinking in the minds of the public. 

How are we going to prove the speed 
of gas cooking ? Demonstrate on all sales 
floors to prove our instant speed story. 
This can be done with a simple whistling 
tea kettle that whistles and stops whis- 
tling within split seconds from the time 
you turn the valve. 

We can also prove that with gas we 
immediately surrender the heat on top 
burner cooking. Gas does not have to 
coast down after you turn it off. 

Electric would have you think that we 
have a dirty fuel, one that deposits car- 
bon on the bottom of pots and pans. You 
have seen some of their statements to the 
effect—Cook electric—it is cleaner. We 
can easily disprove this thinking in the 
minds of the public. 

I recently read an item which was head- 
lined ‘Electric cooking seen gaining in 
Chicago as a result of drive.” While the 
sales manager of a big electric range 
builder admitted slow going in the face 
of strong advantages in favor of gas, he 
pulled another one of the electric indus- 
try’s false claims when he spoke about 





installation charges. Admitting that m. 
merous merchants had pointed out high 
installation charges as a sales deterrey 
he said: 

“Whatever costs are involved in jp 
stalling an electric range . . . is more the 
saved in cleaning bills alone in the fig 
year that the electric range is Operated 

I said before that we can easily dis 
prove electric’s claims to cleaner cog}. 
ing. But in the face of statements |i. 
this, it will not be easy unless all of y 
keep telling and telling and telling the 
gas story over and over again. 

How many of us are equipped to in 
form the public that it is necessary ty 
keep an oven door slightly open on a 
electric range when you desire to bri 
electrically. Does this make for cool 
cooking ? Of course, it doesn’t. Can the 
claim surface temperatures as low as ours’ 

Center simmer—Keep a vessel boiling 
with a small center simmer flame ané 
place a clean white handkerchief around 
the base of the vessel, leave it there a 
long as you want, and prove to the con 
sumer when it is taken away that it js 
unscorched and clean and this proves 
that a minimum of heat is released into 
the atmosphere of the kitchen. 

Everybody knows we've got them with 
gas. We've got the jump when it comes 
to broiling and with our variety of speed 
on top burner cooking, our ability to sup 
ply griddles for sizzling steaks, all of 
this tells a convincing story. 

When we add all of this up, we have 
the greatest sales story in the business 
When we put our dollars and efforts in 
back of gas cooking, we have a winning 
sales story—gas ranges cost less to buy 
new, cost less to install, cost less to op- 
erate, cost less to maintain. 

Low inventory investment—For the 
retail dealer we can prove that gas ranges 
represent the lowest inventory inves 
ment of all major appliances, radio and 
television. Gas ranges show the highest 
percentage gross profit of any appliance 
in this category (Figure 6). 

Flexibility of models (Figure 7)— 
Here we have a tremendous advantage 
over the electric range industry. A mode 
for every type kitchen, 20-inch, 30-inch, 
36-inch, 40-inch, two ovens, six burners, 
elevated broilers, griddles, a much 
greater variety to choose from. It is esj 
to prove that we have the product that 
is “custom-built” for anybody. Only 
cently have electric ranges started to 
boast of two ovens; only recently have 
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they started talk about 30-inch models. 

A home service girl can back up the 
ales department with more and more 
cooking schools, even though a splendid 
job has been done by the gas industry. 
However, the electric industry is using 
this powerful weapon to excellent advan- 


a place they can get a handful of 
women to listen, they'll put on a cook- 
ing demonstration. So don’t forget the 
vital part your home service departments 
an play in this all-over pattern. 

Get behind the Spring Style Show 
drive. The industry and cooperating 


manufacturers are behind this program 
with everything they've got. In the fall, 
it will be another Old Stove Round-Up, 
better than the one that was so successful 
last year. 

The Old Stove Round-Up, sponsored 
by A. G. A., GAMA, gas utilities, and 
manufacturers, was one of the most suc- 
cessful campaigns in the history of the 
industry. It helped to push gas range 
sales up to 1,162,000 units in the last six 
months of 1949 compared to 838,000 
units in the first six months of that year. 

And so, with all this, there is one ob- 
vious conclusion: United We Stand, Di- 


vided We Fall. This is not time for fric- 
tion within our ranks, competition is too 
close for comfort. Let us hope that the 
gas utilities will continue to lead the 
way supported by our two closely allied 
associations, A. G. A. and GAMA. You 
will be backed up by the manufacturers 
and dealers, everyone doing his best. I 
believe I speak for the entire gas range 
manufacturing industry in urging that 
we chart a definite course for the critical 
times that lie ahead. 

There’s only one sure way to get this 
job done fast and right—we've got to 
stop talking and start slugging. 





——_ 


PCGA meetings plot short route to sales 


ACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
Poady completed two successful sales 
training conferences—one in Los Angeles 
and one in San Francisco. Following are 
several interesting excerpts from the two 
programs. 

Market Trends and Our Future? by John 
$C. Ross, Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany—"The good salesman knows that the 


thing he sells is worth more than the money 
which it costs . . . He also knows and be- 
lieves with his whole heart, mind and soul 
that anything he does to get the customer to 
exchange his money for the thing he’s sell- 
ing is in the interest of the customer.” 
Prepare for That Interview by C. W. 
Steele, Portland Gas and Coke Company— 
“The road to the sale should be as straight 


as possible. Only those curves necessary to 
arrive at complete understanding with the 
customer should be tolerated. To make this 
road to the order as straight as can be, it is 
essential that the salesman’s thoughts be 
well organized. A confused mind—jumping 
around—going off at tangents into the under- 
brush of disorganization cannot accomplish 
the objective—a short route to the sale.” 
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arrying charges on the extra cost of the 
larger size main.” 

Any natural gas changeover is a tre- 
mendous undertaking, according to R. H. 
Bussard, Washington Gas Light Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Under the title “Conversions, as They 
Affet Work on Consumers’ Premises” 
Mr. Bussard exhorted companies which 
convert to realize from the start the im- 
portance of the customer contact em- 
ployee. Personnel should be trained in 
recognizing natural gas flame character- 
istics, he remarked, and great pains and 
care should be taken to insure that em- 
ployees are proud of the job being per- 
formed. Another “‘must’’- noted by Mr. 
Bussard is the job of thoroughly training 
mechanics in converting appliances. 

"You may expect to experience an im- 
mediate increase in service requests from 
astomers in converted areas,’ he de- 
dared. ““As conversion progresses, the 
men performing the conversion become 
more skilled, procedures ate improved 
ind the efficiency of the conversion im- 
proves. Thus service requests per unit of 
customers reduce.” 

Robert J. Kuhn, consulting engineer, 
New Orleans, described cathodic protec- 
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tion on the 840-mile Texas Gas Trans- 
mission Corporation 26-inch pipeline 
from Texas to Ohio. Approximately 75 
percent of the line is wholly protected 
cathodically, he said, including all the 
locations considered as possibly corro- 
sive. By this summer, the line from end 
to end should be receiving full cathodic 
protection with the exception of one 13- 
mile segment of bare line on which some 
economic solution will be worked out. 

Final general sessions paper was pre- 
sented by Frank Witting, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., on the subject 
“Testing, Installation, Performance and 
Maintenance of Rotary Gas Meters.” 

The discussion was based on experi- 
ence of the Chicago company with 426 
rotary gas meters having a combined 
rated capacity of over 30 million cubic 
feet per hour. Methods have been de- 
veloped, he stated, for testing, inspect- 
ing and maintaining rotary meters. In- 
cluded are determination of the meter 
accuracy prior to acceptance; periodic 
checking of installed meters; acceptance 
inspections; meter foundations; pipe 
sizes, expansion joints, valves, regulators, 
etc.; and maintenance of both high and 
low pressure meters. 

Four pictorial presentations arranged 
by the Subcommittee on Construction 
and Maintenance comprised the fourth 


and final general session on Wednesday 
afternoon. They were as follows: 

Showing of a safety film, ‘“Miracle of 
Paradise Valley” by the Subcommittee on 
Safe Practices in Distribution; ‘Han- 
dling of Coated Pipe,” Harry R. Brough, 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah; “Interesting Develépments 
in Metering,’ G. K. Bachmann, chair- 
man; Subcommittee on Meters and Me- 
tering, and “Simple Electricity in Con- 
nection with House Heating Wiring,” 
J. M. McCaleb, chairman, Subcommittee 
on Work on Consumers’ Premises. 

Luncheon and morning conferences 
assumed an increasingly important role 
at this year’s sessions. Conferees were 
well armed with practical data and case- 
history questions. 

The gas industry's growing awareness 
of the importance of cathodic protection 
was evident throughout the two lunch- 
eon conferences and the separate morn- 
ing conference of the Corrosion Commit- 
tee. Special feature of the first session was 
a symposium “Planning a Corrosion 
Control Program” under the direction of 
M. C. Miller, Ebasco Services Inc., New 
York. Presiding were the committee chair- 
man, and vice-chairman, Sidney E. Trou- 
ard, New Orleans Public Service Inc., 
and P. H. Miller, Texas Eastern Trans- 
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mission Corp., Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Fifteen experienced corrosion engi- 
neers outlined as follows each step re- 
quired in planning a successful corrosion 
control program: 


(1) Corrosion—The Billion Dollar 
Question—D. R. MacCullum, Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corporation 

(2) Initial steps in planning a cor- 
rosion control program—A. D. Simpson, 
Jr., United Gas Corp., Houston, Texas 

(3) Analysis of corrosion costs on 
gas distribution systems—C. L. Morgan, 
United Gas Corporation 

(4) Selling management on econom- 
ics of cathodic protection—C. W. Beggs, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

(5) Selling cathodic protection down 
the line—H. R. Brough, Mountain Fuel 
Supply Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 

(6) Cooperating with other utilities 
and operators of underground structures 
—N. P. Peifer, The Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Co., Pittsburgh 

(7) Planning for adequate operation 
and maintenance—H. W. Haynes, United 
Gas Corporation 

(8) Organizing a corrosion depart- 
ment—P. E. Kulman, Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of New York, Inc. 

(9) Choosing cathodic protection in- 
struments—C. R. Davis, The Montana 
Power Co., Butte, Montana 

(10) Putting the corrosion control 
program to work—P. H. Miller, Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corporation 

(11) Reviewing construction and 
maintenance standards and _practices— 
W. A. Broome, Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
Co., Shreveport 

(12) Choosing between galvanic an- 
odes and rectifiers—H. W. Wahlquist, 
Ebasco Services Inc. 

(13) Cathodic protection of new lines 
and system—W. J. Schreiner, The Cin- 
cinnati Gas and Electric Company 

(14) Installing protection on existing 
lines—M. C. Miller, Ebasco Services Inc. 

(15) Twenty-one years of experience 
with cathodic protection in New Orleans 
—Sidney E. Trouard, New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service Inc. 


Four major papers featured the Tues- 
day morning corrosion conference. T. W. 
O’Brien, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 
Mich., discussed his experiences using 
magnesium ribbon for a specialized ap- 
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plication to maintain a rapidly corroding 
ten-inch pipeline for 3-5 years until it 
could be replaced. 

Lewis B. Donovan, Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of New York, Inc., showed a 
motion picture of the flotation method 
of painting gas holders. Patented by Con- 
solidated Edison, this method has been 
proved practical and economical. 

Hugo Wahlquist, Ebasco Services Inc., 
declared that it is uneconomical to com- 
pletely protect a bare pipeline cathodi- 
cally. Best method, he said, is to protect 
only the known “hot spots.” 


Corrosion topics 

On the subject “Reconditioning of 
Underground Steel Gas Mains” Wayne 
Schultz, Morain Construction Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, remarked that the 
cost of a complete reconditioning usually 
runs between 50 and 70 percent of the 
cost of replacing the line. 

The second corrosion luncheon con- 
ference included discussion of the fol- 
lowing topics: insulating joints, kinds of 
slings used to lower coated and wrapped 
pipe into the trench; magnesium anodes ; 
graphite anodes; cathodic protection; 
bonding around compressor or meter sta- 
tions; use of thermo-electric generator 
for cathodic protection where a power 
source is not available; coatings; casing 
bushings, and polyvinol and polyethyl- 
ene tape coatings. 

The chairman and vice-chairman of 
the Distribution Design & Development 
Subcommittee, W. P. Dick, Columbia 
Engineering Corp., Columbus, Ohio, and 
H. G. Howell, Memphis Light Gas & 
Water Division, presided over two 
luncheon conferences of that group. 
More than 125 persons attended each 
luncheon. 

A new pattern which proved effective 
opened with the discussion leaders out- 
lining the scope of their topics, then pre- 
senting results of a poll or investigation 
of practice among ten to 35 gas utilities. 
This was followed by a discussion period 
and summary of the ideas presented. 

Topics included the following: deriva- 
tion of maximum day and maximum 
hour factors—G. A. S. Cooper, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co.; use and re- 
sults of time and temperature controlled 
LP regulators—D. G. Findlay, Iowa II- 
linois Gas & Electric Co., Fort Dodge; 
type of distribution regulator structures 
erected by various gas companies—Cal- 
vin A. Brown, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp.; above-ground distribution struc- 





tures vs. underground vaults—H. A, Ay 
derson, Niagara Mohawk Power Com, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and safe practices 
sponsored by A. G. A. Accident Preyer 
tion Committee. 

Topics at the Tuesday conference jy, 
cluded: methods of elimination of g 
jectionable regulator and abovegroyp; 
piping noise; questions on the Det; 
pressure conversion paper presented , 
the general sessions by John C. Tayl. 
number of service regulators to be ug: 
in reducing high pressure for rural gy 
tomer service; policies for extension og 
gas service to fringe areas—D. S, My. 
tin, Citizen’s Gas & Coke Utility, Indiap. 
apolis; testing procedures used in ney 
distribution piping installations—G, ¢ 
Ellerbrock, Wisconsin Public Servic 
Corp.; use of pop valves, oil seals, » 
other relief equipment for outlet of dis 
tribution regulators—W. G. Goffe, Jr, 
Equitable Gas Co., and the best method 
for facilitating resumption of gas servic 
following an outage or shut-off—dis 
cussed by H. A. Hoehne, Central Illinois 
Light Co., Peoria. 

More than 100 persons attended each 
luncheon conference of the Subcommit. 
tee on Construction and Maintenance. 
Presiding officers were J. A. Whelpley, 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., chair. 
man, and L. M. Harris, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., vice-chairman. 


Extensive field 


An extensive field was covered, includ. 
ing operating methods and types of 
equipment used in construction and 
maintenance work. Particular emphasis 
was placed on mechanical methods of 
performing operations formerly done by 
hand. 

Considerable discussion resulted on 
the subject of leakage surveys, includ 
ing methods of accumulating and record. 
ing data on leakage and main condition. 
The A. G. A. Purging Committee con- 
tributed their recommendations for purg- 
ing in both natural gas and manufactured 
gas properties and asked for comments 
from the floor. 

Three other features were discussion 
of training and testing construction and 
maintenance personnel; showing of 2 
safety film sponsored by the Accident 
Prevention Committee, and discussion 0 
supplying rapidly increasing heating 
loads in many areas. 


The two Meters & Metering luncheons ji 


this year were probably the longest and 
busiest in the entire history of the Dis 
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tribution Conference. G. K. Bachmann, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., chair- 
man, and G. E. Griffin, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., vice-chairman, presided. 

F. C. Morey, Bureau of Standards, re- 

rted on tests with manifold manome- 
ters at the Philadelphia and Newark me- 
ter shops. They are expected to result in 
a standard procedure for capacity testing 
of gas meters with respect to pressure tap 
location at the meter inlet and outlet. 

A spirited discussion on need for 4A 
tin plate in meters as compared with the 
2A grade used since the beginning of 
World War II, was led by Gilbert Es- 
till, Oklahoma Natural Gas Company. 

Charles Morey, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., discussed devel- 
opments in demand metering and re- 
ported completion of a bibliography of 
atticles on gas meters and metering. 

The subject of leather and synthetic 
diaphragms was covered by Mr. Griffin, 
vice-chairman of the group. He also de- 
scribed a new machine for dry cleaning 
meters which has been developed at The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company. 

Opening event on Tuesday was a 
safety film on eye protection presented 
by G. A. S. Cooper. This was followed by 
a discussion on meter repair shop layouts 
and systems led by Howard Houghton, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company. 

Joseph Stine, New Orleans Public 


| Service Inc., reported on a study of com- 


| 





parative economics of large tin and iron 
meters in low pressure distribution. A 
comparison by Richard Diehl, Laclede 
Gas Co., St. Louis, Mo., of metal vs. 
bakelite valves indicated that present day 
design of both types is incorrect. A report 
is expected in the near future. 

Other events on the program included 
pictorial evidence of technological prog- 
tess in metering by B. C. Holman, Min- 
neapolis Gas Co., and James Webb, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
Elmer Becker, Citizens Gas & Coke Util- 
ity, Indianapolis, gave results of a ques- 
tionnaire on meter shop details. Prog- 
tess of orifice meter research at the Rock- 
ford station of Seaboard Corporation was 
telated by F. C. Morey, Bureau of Stand- 
atds. Gilbert Estill, Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co., presented a helpful description 
of service regulator requirements. 

A new feature of the meter luncheons 
was a group of manufacturers’ presenta- 
tions by representatives of American Me- 
tet Co., Superior Meter Co., Sprague Me- 
tet Co, and Rockwell Manufacturing 


Company. 
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Meeting in joint session beginning 
Monday afternoon, the A. G. A. Motor 
Vehicles Committee and the EEI Trans- 
portation Committee exchanged infor- 
mation on safe and economical fleet op- 
eration and maintenance. The A. G. A. 
chairman and vice-chairman, J. L. Coyne, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., and 
P. W. Rogers, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
presided. 

The Monday luncheon conference was 
devoted to increased electrical load on 
service and maintenance. Featured were 
instruction papers on “Direct Current 
Electrical Equipment’ by F. P. Plovick, 
Delco-Remy Division of General Motors 
Corp., and “Alternator Rectifier Gener- 
ating System’’ by Robert Gray, Leece-Ne- 
ville Company. 

On Tuesday morning, a motor vehicle 
conference conducted by L. E. Alexan- 
der, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
featured “Application and Maintenance 
of Axle Assemblies” by Harry Schnei- 
der, Timken Detroit Axle Co., and 
“Brake Maintenance” by J. V. Bassett, 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


Garage operations 


Linn Edsall, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
chairman of the EEI committee, presided 
at the afternoon conference. Main event 
was a panel discussion of “Garage Op- 
erations” handled by Jean Y. Ray, Vir- 
ginia Electric Power Co., Richmond; 
F. M. Rudman, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Detroit; E. J. Graham, Public 
Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, and 
M. C. Alves, Union Electric Co. of Mis- 
souri, St. Louis. 

Among topics discussed were: outdoor 
storage of motor vehicles—northern and 
southern operations; use of mobile 
cranes; mechanical car washing; repair 
shop tools and practices. 

Wednesday morning was devoted to a 
round-table discussion with Paul Rogers, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., as discussion 
leader. Considerable time was devoted to 
the use of light metal for special utility 
bodies and to adequate heaters for crew 
compartments. E. W. Jahn, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of Bal- 
timore, chairman, A. G. A. Subcommit- 
tee on Safety and Safe Practices, reported 
on the preparation of a ‘Drivers Man- 
ual’”’ and the results of the driver train- 
ing and test program. 

Through the cooperation of motor car 
manufacturers, automobile factory in- 
spection trips were arranged for Wednes- 


day afternoon and Thursday morning. 

Two luncheon conferences sponsored 
by the Subcommittee on Work on Con- 
sumers’ Premises got off to a fast start 
with more than 110 delegates present. 
Chairman J. M. McCaleb, Citizens Gas 
& Coke Utility, presided on Monday, and 
Vice-Chairman R. H. Bussard, Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C., 
on Tuesday. 

Lead-off event was a film on training 
and safety shown by W. J. Alexander, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company. 

Discussions topics followed. W. C. 
Peters, Northern States Power Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., outlined “Simplification 
and Standardization of Gas Appliances.” 
The group decided to pursue still further 
a questionnaire originated by Mr. Pe- 
ters, and to disseminate the information 
throughout the industry at an early date. 

“Development of the Service Train- 
ing Kit Idea” was expounded by John 
MacLarty, Rochester Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration. The committee hopes to pro- 
duce or sponsor the production of a 
color film on basic combustion. 

Third item on the agenda, ‘Dust 
Troubles and Filters,’ was handled by 
M. M. Pears, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Balance of the session was de- 
voted to general discussion from the 
floor. 

The subject of wrinkles was stressed 
at the committee’s Tuesday conference. 
As the first step under this project, all 
service department representatives will 
be asked to forward their wrinkles to 
J. J. Gagen, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc. 

Panel members on Tuesday were: T. J. 
Perry, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; 
G. B. Johnson, Minneapolis Gas Co.; 
R. L. Chalmers, Central Illinois Electric 
& Gas Co.; S. E. Critchfield, Southern 
California Gas Co.; J. J. Gagen, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., and 
A. Egli, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company. 

Highlights of the Tuesday Consumers’ 
Premises conference covered the follow- 
ing subjects: customer opinion survey of 
completed service work; training meth- 
ods for servicemen; methods of check- 
ing quality of completed work; location 
of meters and methods of shutting off gas 
when customers request a discontinuance 
of service, and uniforms for servicemen. 

Additional information on activities 
of the luncheon conference groups will 
be reported in future issues of the 
MONTHLY. 
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session to a close. Films available for 
training purposes were listed and work 
on the preparation of a guidebook was 
outlined. 


General Activities 


A comprehensive program for spe- 
cialists in six separate fields was featured 
by the General Activities Group on 
Tuesday. Simultaneous meetings were 
held on general accounting, materials 
and supplies, plant accounting, taxation 
accounting, depreciation accounting, and 
internal auditing. 

A general luncheon meeting was held 
Tuesday at which Richard L. Forster, 
Ebasco Services, Inc., outlined a plan for 
measurement of clerical work. “Experi- 
ence has shown,” he said, ‘‘that average 
production on manual jobs approximates 
50 percent, with many instances as low 
as 30 percent.” Sound industrial efh- 
ciency on the other hand, he noted, 
would expect to attain somewhere 
around 75 percent efficiency. 

In addition, a meeting for the entire 
General Activities Group was held 
Wednesday under the direction of Bernard 
S. Rodey, Jr., Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., and Ralph H. Smith, 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company. An informative and scholarly 
presentation on the significance of utility 
accounting in rate making by J. Rhoads 
Foster, New York University, inaugu- 
rated this session. 

The recent approach which regards 
accounting as the instrument of rate 
regulation “has invested accountancy 











with an ill-advised potency,” Dr. Foster 
declared. 

“The goal is that the rate base, as 
well as the actual return, may be read 
directly from the books of accounts. The 
purpose is to solve dynamic social and 
economic problems through a more rigid 
accounting control of enterprise... . 
Accounting would be no longer a mere 
source of information, to be given such 
consideraiion and weight as may be ap- 
propriate in the light of all relevant facts.” 

As one example of the fallacy of this 
type of thinking, Dr. Foster said the 
significance of accounting results for 
rate regulation has been considered as 
though the dollar were a stable unit of 
measurement. 

Responsibilities in the deductibility of 
depreciation reserves for rate base pur- 
poses were spelled out by Ralph M. 
Besse, The Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Company. “The depreciation re- 
serves of many utilities are currently in- 
adequate, due in some cases to a long 
period of retirement reserve accounting, 
and in other cases to accrual policies 
caused by the fear of deduction of a 
large reserve,” he said. 

In conclusion, Mr. Besse asserted, ‘we 
must not permit the continuance of the 
fallacious assumption that depreciation 
is measurable, in the economic sense, by 
the results of application of an account- 
ing formula for amortization of cost. 
We must challenge the assertion that 
equity requires the full deduction of a 
depreciation reserve in the determina- 
tion of a rate base.” 

A report by Arthur Skelton, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co., on “Cost 
Reduction Through Systems and Meth- 
ods Work” was distributed at this ses- 





Bibliography covers peak load shaving 


ECENTLY COMPLETED by the As- 

sociation’s library staff is an exten- 
sive ‘Bibliography of Peak Load Shav- 
ing for Natural Gas Companies’ cover- 
ing the period from 1945 to March 1950. 
Copies may be obtained without charge 
from the A. G. A. Library. 

Listed in the new bibliography are 70 
articles on supplying the house heating 
load, estimating future peak loads, high 
Btu gas, underground storage of gas, 
twin burners, distribution design, lique- 


fied petroleum gas, autothermic process, 
continuous gas generator, hyversion proc- 
ess, and other catalytic cracking and re- 
forming processes. Articles covered in 
the new work have appeared in various 
Association and gas industry publications 
as well as in a number of miscellaneous 
sources. 

Requests for copies should be addressed 
to Mary E. Agee, librarian, American 
Gas Association, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


sion. Important elements in an effectin 
continuing program were highlighted 
Further data on cost reduction throug, 
work simplification were supplied jg; 
provocative address by John R. Crowle 
U. S. Gypsum Company. 


General Accounting 


Stewart P. Osborn, Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp., and Louis C. Pry. 
encher, The Detroit Edison Co., pie 
sided at the general accounting Meeting 
which provoked widespread interest 

A joint subcommittee report on trey. 
ment of overhead and indirect costs } . 
E. Toder, Consolidated Telegraph anj 
Electrical Subway Co., was the initig 
item on this program. Thereafter W. ¢ 
Betsch, Public Service Electric & Gy 
Co., spoke on differences between bog @ 
net income and taxable net income, 

Records control has catapulted jnty f 
the limelight as a vital problem, Emmet } 
J. Leahy, National Records Managemen: 
Council, New York, told his audienc 
The cancerous growth of clerical work. 
ers and record keepers apparent in gov & 
ernment and industry requires wide § 
spread surgery, Mr. Leahy declared, At § 
the turn of the century, he pointed out 
there was only one office worker to 
every 30 employees engaged in produc 
tion. Today the proportion is one to 
eight. More than 90 percent of the 
papers and records filed are never re ff 
ferred to, he said. In closing, Mr. Leahy 
paid tribute to the outstanding job don ff 
by the public utility committee on the 
preservation and destruction of records 

A second meeting on general account. 
ing held Tuesday afternoon directed a 
tention to the application of electronic 
to business accounting. This new devel. 
opment in accountancy was described by § 
Joseph B. Jeming, New York, in a paper 
that is reproduced in this issue of the 
MONTHLY. At this same session, Harold 
H. Scaff, Ebasco Services Inc., presented 
an informative talk on “Bringing th 
Government Back Home.” 


Materials and Supplies 


Four meetings sponsored by the Me 
terials and Supplies Committee under 
the chairmanship of L. Glen Wiseld, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., brought 
out valuable information on the adop 
tion of standardized packaging and cot: - 
trol of stores handling costs. 

At the first meeting, Tuesday mot: 
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ing, P. H. Butler, Jr., Washington Gas 
Light Co., set up guides for storekeep- 
ers. The storage methods described by 
Mr. Butler were designed to conserve 
space, maintain direct accessibility, fa- 
cilitate inventory and utilize manpower 
to the fullest extent. 

Substantial progress has been made 
toward standard packaging of pipe fit- 
tings and cocks, conferees learned on 
Tuesday afternoon. The meeting re- 
yolved around work of an A. G. A. com- 
mittee headed by L. R. Michelsen, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., and 
G. B. Herr, The Peoples Natural Gas 
Company. Many firms are now provid- 
ing packaged material which facilitates 
storage, and the use of mechanical-han- 
dling equipment. A standard packaging 
display at the conference provided con- 
crete evidence of work accomplished to 
date. Discussion brought out a variety of 
helpful comment on the standard pack- 
aging program. 

Meetings on Wednesday featured te- 
ports on purchase requisitions and stores 
problems by John C. Sims, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., and Charles J. 
Monica, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., respectively. 

A survey of 19 companies, Mr. Sims 
revealed, indicated that more than 50 
percent of these companies have sepa- 
rate stores departments. In only Six, 
however, do stores heads determine final 
quantities to buy, while others work in 
close cooperation with purchasing and 
operating. The ideal method, he said, 
would be a meeting of minds of all 
three groups. 

Far too much paper work is involved 
in the handling and accounting for ma- 
terials, Mr. Monica stated, in discussing 
data obtained from 18 companies. As an 
illustration, he noted that 34 percent of 
the effort in material handling and te- 
lated paper work is spent on two per- 
cent of the total value of the material. 


Plant Accounting 


Latest developments in plant account- 
ing were stressed during two popular 
meetings on Tuesday under the chair- 
manship of H. Frank Carey, Long Island 
Lighting Co., and F. E. Drapalik, Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri. 

Practices of 36 companies relating to 
the field verification of property record 
units, or cycle checking, were outlined in 
the opening paper by F. W. Ross, Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown. 
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Work order procedures for inside 
plant were described in a report pre- 
sented by W. G. Pilgrim, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company. This ses- 
sion concluded with a full discussion 
during a question-and-answer period led 
by C. S. Jones, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc. 

Leading off the afternoon meeting, 
C. M. Smith, The West Penn Electric 
Co., discussed possibilities of further 
simplification in plant accounting which 
should result in material economy. As- 
pects of betterment accounting were 
analyzed by A. J. Brodtmann, New Or- 
leans Public Service Inc. In the last 15 
years, Mr. Brodtmann pointed out, reg- 
ulatory authorities have narrowed the 
problem of betterment accounting by 
prescribing retirement units of stated 
maximum size. Nonetheless, he contin- 
ued, a wide area still exists within which 
the exercise of judgment is required. 


Taxation Accounting 


Interest at the taxation accounting 
meeting Tuesday morning, led by H. W. 
Ziethen, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., and C. J. Trudeau, Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Co., centered on a panel dis- 
cussion of the function and operation 
of various types of tax departments. 
With C. F. McCarthy, Arthur Andersen 
and Co., acting as moderator, a four- 
pronged approach to this subject was 
presented. Participating in the panel, in 
addition to Mr. McCarthy and Mr. 
Ziethen, were Thomas R. Hurns, The 
Detroit Edison Co., and W. L. Payne, 
Stone & Webster Service Corporation. 

Introducing the panel, Mr. McCarthy 
warned against any disposition to treat 
the amount of tax liability lightly be- 
cause the burden is passed along to the 
consumer. 

“The shifting of needlessly high tax 
burden to consumers in the form of 
high rates will enhance the danger of a 
cry for municipal ownership of that 
company.” Moreover, he continued, “a 
disregard of tax consequences will re- 
sult in large unprovided-for tax defi- 
ciencies, and such non-recurring addi- 
tional tax liabilities seldom can be 
recovered in rate increases.” 

Rounding out the taxation program, 
Walter S. Alt, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, conducted a discussion of re- 
cent court decisions. 


(Continued on page 60) 


1-5 °A. G. A. Commercial Gas School, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio 

3 Missouri Association of Public Util- 
ities, Joplin, Mo. 

3 *New Jersey Gas Association, Home 
Service Workshop, Robert Treat Ho- 
tel, Newark, N. J. 

*Oklahoma Utilities Association, an- 
nual meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

eA. G. A. Natural Gas Department, 
Spring Meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
*Liquefied Petroleum Gas Associa- 
tion, annual convention and trade- 
show, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 
eAmerican Foundryman’s Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio (A. G. A. 
will exhibit). 

¢Annual Convention, P.U.A.A., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

*Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa. 
*Wisconsin Utilities Association, 
Home Service Workshop, Milwau- 
kee, Wisc. 

eA. G. A. Production and Chemical 
Conference, Hotel New Yorker, N.Y. 
*National Restaurant Association, 
Navy Pier, Chicago, Ill. (A. G. A. 
will exhibit) 

*The Natural Gas and Petroleum 
Association of Canada, annual con- 
vention, Prince Edward Hotel, 
Windsor, Ontario , 

*GAMA annual meeting, Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
*Fifth Annual Short Course in Gas 
Technology, Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 


JUNE 


*The Institution of Gas Engineers, 
Bournemouth, England 

eMichigan Gas Association, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 

eA. G. A. New York-New Jersey 
Regional Gas Sales Conference, 
Essex & Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake, 
New Jersey 

eCanadian Gas Association, annual 
convention, Manoir Richelieu Hotel, 
Murray Bay, Province of Quebec, 
Canada 


SEPTEMBER 


*New Jersey Gas Association, an- 
nual meeting, Monmouth Hotel, 
Spring Lake, N. J. 

*Mid-West Gas Association, gas 
school and conference, Ames, Iowa 


OCTOBER 

eA. G. A. Annual Convention, At- 
lantic City, N. J.; GAMA Exposi- 
tion of Gas Appliances and Equip- 
ment, auditorium, Atlantic City 








Personnel service 








SERVICES OFFERED 


Operating Executive—First class education. 12 
years’ all phases manufactured gas. Labor re- 
lations and contract negotiation. Five years’ 
research and development during war. At pres- 
ent in charge very large blue gas plant making 
synthesis gas for chemical processing. Excel- 
lent reason for making change. 
tion. 


Eastern loca- 


Editor: Experienced writer (edit, rewrite, news, 
greene. markets, financial and corporate). 
nowledge of layout and make-up. Proofread- 
ing and giving final O.K. Typist. College 
graduate capable of turning excellent bea 
ground and training to good account in any 
worth-while endeavor. Industrious, animated, 
personable. Opportunity more important than 
remuneration. 1644, 


dagtean, Sales Manager—successful background 

of appliance sales to customers and dealers. 
For the past twenty years directed retail and 
wholesale utility sales organization. Experi- 
ence includes all phases of sales training— 
conducting sales meetings—assisting dealers— 
working with salesmen, etc. Desires position 
with manufacturer greater New York and 
Long Island. 1645. 


Well known new business Manager and Utiliza- 
tion Engineer returning from overseas Army 
assignment. Twenty years’ of outstanding re- 
sults in customer relations has been followed 
by eight years’ of duty as world-wide intelli- 
gence specialist and military governor with 
superior ratings. Assumes responsibility and 
authority easily and combines them with 
judgment. 1646. 


Editor and Production Man cmmpbered for thir- 
teen years by large company. Edited and pro- 


duced house organ and advertising, layout 
and most of the writing. Experience in writ- 
ing press releases and radio spots. Desires po- 
sition with employee or trade association pub- 
lication, or in public information field. Mar- 
ried. Law School graduate. (34) 1647 


Recent graduate (B.M.E.) C.C.N.Y.—Desires 
opportunity for trainee position in Production 
or Development work in gas industry. Prefer 
eastern area. (21) 1648. 


Engineer—Desires position with future. Willing 
to start in any capacity for which my training 
fits me. Eastern location preferred, but willing 
to travel. (B.M.E.), January 1950. 


Engineer—Staff Gas Engineer large consulting 
engineering organization presently engaged in 
transmission and distribution gas system de- 
sign and other phases of the gas industry. 
Changeover experience. Seeks operating open- 
ing utility company. Professional Engineer. 
(B.M.E.)—(40). 1650. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Junior Commercial Sales Engineer for gas 
utility in Southeast soon converting to natural 
gas. Excellent opportunity for young sales en- 
gineer. Give education and experience, age 
and marital status. Enclose small photo. Ad- 
vise salary expected, 0576. 


Junior Heating Engineer—Gas utility soon con- 

verting to natural gas. Location in southeast. 
young engineer. 
together with 


for 
status 


Excellent opportunity 
State age and marital 


ers 


outline of education and experience, include 
small photo. Advise expected salary. 057, 


Engineer—Experienced in residential, commer. 
cial and industrial gas surveys with ability y 
prepare economic reports on new distribution 
systems. Reports and surveys to be used jp 
financing feasible projects. Only those with 
technical education and experience need ap- 
ply. Location in South Central United States 
with established consulting firm. Write stg. 
ing personal history, previous experience, ref. 
erences and salary expected. 0578, 

California utility wants Assistant to Chief ap 
countant. Experience, general account) 
(utility desirable). Supervisory experience 
— activities. Write giving full particy. 
ars. 


Nation-wide consulting firm has vacancy for 4 
Gas Engineer with minimum of 8-10 years ¢. 
perience in the production, transmission ané 
distribution of natural and/or manufactured 
gas. Location: New York City. Some trayel 
involved. Reply giving details of experience 
and education. 0580. 


Assistant to Executive in charge of rates, large 
natural gas system operating in Appalachian 
area. Engineering graduate under 45, Experi. 
ence in rate case work before State and Fed. 
eral commissions, development of rate stry. 
tures, contract negotiations. New York City 
headquarters. Unique opportunity for right 
man having the necessary professional and 
personal qualifications. Write complete details 
of background and experience. Also state refer. 
ences and salary required. 0581. 





Accounting conference___ 


(Continued from page 59) 


The Depreciation Committee of EEI, 
Alex. E. Bauhan, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., chairman, sponsored a com- 
prehensive agenda in two sessions on 
Tuesday. Depreciation practices of var- 
ious companies were discussed and a case 
history presented. In addition, salvage, 
commission regulations, court and com- 
mission decisions, income tax and book 
depreciation were major topics. Among 
the speakers on this program were: M. J. 
Gonzales and John W. Balet, both of 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc.; P. LeRoy Griffith, Gilbert Associ- 
ates; William J. Foster, Jr., New York 
State Electric & Gas Corp.; Charles T. 
Dwight, The Hartford Electric Light 
Co.; and Maurice R. Scharff, New York. 


Internal Auditing 


At two full-fledged meetings on Tues- 
day a broad-gauged internal auditing 
program was presented under the direc- 
tion of Jack K. Laurentz, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., and Harris R. Symes, 
The Detroit Edison Company. 

Following a progress report of the 


joint subcommittee by Mr. Laurentz, a 
round-table session was held on the ac- 
counting, controlling and auditing of 
materials and supplies. P. J. Buzanga, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., led the discussion which consisted 
of four major parts, as follows: spare 
and emergency parts—J. B. Schmid, 
Long Island Lighting Co.; merchandise 
and appliance service parts—J. C. 
Meyers, Union Electric Co. of Missouri; 
general materials and supplies—W. T. 
Hofstetter, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co.; and salvage and scrap ma- 
terial—A. I. Russak, The Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Company. 

Growth in stature of the internal au- 
ditor was traced by H. A. Martinson, 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co., in the 
first talk at the final session. From a 
checker of financial records, he has ad- 
vanced until his scope includes all com- 
pany operations, Mr. Martinson said. 

While the verification aspect of au- 
diting is important to management, the 
greatest opportunity and challenge lies 
in the investigative and appraisal ap- 
proach, W. T. Hamilton, The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., told this 
group. Emphasis on cost reduction, pro- 
ductivity and economy mindedness has 


given internal auditing a real chance to 
establish itself as an effective tool of 
management, he declared. 

The relationship between systems and 
internal auditing work was explained by 
W. L. Schoonmaker, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co. “It is difficult,” he said, 
“considering the characteristics of 


growth and change to devise systems | 


which can keep abreast of all develop- 
ments. This places a continuing respon- 
sibility on the internal auditor to e- 
amine and appraise the efficiencies of the 
accounting systems and their adminis 
tration.”” In conclusion, Mr. Schoon- 
maker emphasized the ceaseless chal: 
lenge to develop ever-improving prac- 
tices. 

Discussion of the topic presented by 
Mr. Schoonmaker was led by Harris &. 
Symes, Detroit Edison Company. 

The meeting concluded with a public 
accountant’s viewpoint of the internal 
auditor by B. F. Jackson, Price Water 
house and Co., St. Louis. 

Delegates from all parts of this coun- 
try and Canada who attended the con 
ference rated it one of the most success 


ful ever held. A wealth of information, 


inspiration and fresh viewpoints wert 
fruits of this annual affair. 
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A.G.A. 
Advisory 
Council 


WALTER C. BECKJORD....Cincinnati, Ohio 
EVERETT J. BOOTHBY. .Washington, D. C. 


JAMES A. BROWN......-- Jackson, Mich. 
w.M. CHAMBERLAIN. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ARTHUR C. CHERRY...... Cincinnati, Ohio 
LYMAN L. DYER..---++- +++ Dallas, Texas 
KARL EMMERLING.....-- Cleveland, Ohio 
B. T. FRANCK....----+- Milwaukee, Wisc. 
W. R. FRASER...------eeee Detroit, Mich. 
¢. $§. GOLDSMITH........ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H, £. HANDLEY.......---- Jackson, Mich. 
RH. HARGROVE........- Shreveport, La. 
LYLE C. HARVEY.......-- Cleveland, Ohio 
w. M. JACOBS......-- Los Angeles, Calif. 
L. £. KNOWLTON....... Providence, R. |. 
H. N, MALLON........-- Cleveland, Ohio 
W. F. MCCONNOR........ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NORTON McKEAN........ Albany, N. Y. 
OC PPE occ csccates New York, N. Y. 
Bb Ms 50.6.0 ee vcees.c Detroit, Mich. 
DP. OUEEFE.. 2.6. «5 Los Angeles, Calif. 
LEON OURUSOFF..... Washington, D. C. 
Ge isc nsia:s-ccines Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HUDSON W. REED...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
LE PRS 56 60 cas Hartford, Conn. 
JOHN A. ROBERTSHAW..Greensburg, Pa. 
W. F. ROCKWELL... 0050s Pittsburgh, Pa. 
i), Sr Newark, N. J. 
HERMAN RUSSELL....... Rochester, N. Y. 
LOUIS B. SCHIESZ...... Indianapolis, Ind. 
DROME nc 002006 Burlington, N. J. 
1 ROGMER, ok ccaces Kansas City, Mo. 
CHARLES A, TATTERSALL. .Syracuse, N. Y. 
SS): re Toronto, Canada 
3. 8 WARDEN... 0000 New York, N. Y. 
LV. WATKINS......... New York, N. Y. 
JOHN A. WILLIAMS...... Syracuse, N. Y. 


PAR COMMITTEE 


Chairman—E. J. Boothby, Washington Gas 
light Co., Washington, D. C. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Frank H. Lerch, Jr., Consolidated 
Natural Gas Co., New York, N. Y. 
















Associated organizations 







GAS APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Stanley H. Hobson, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, Ill. 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 






CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Charles M. Seiger, United Gas & Fuel 
Co. of Hamilton, Ltd., Hamilton, On- 
tario. 

Exec. Sec.-Tr.—George W. Allen, 7 Astley 
Ave., Toronto. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—John L. Arnold, Albany, Ga., Gas De- 
partment. 

Sec.-Tr.—J. W. Owen, Central Florida Gas 
Corp., Winter Haven, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. W. Organ, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, III. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres—C. K. Graham, Southern Indiana Gas 
& Electric Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—Clarence W. Goris, Northern Indi- 
ana Public Service Co, Gary, Ind. 


MARYLAND UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—Glenn T. Swisher, The Potomac Edison 
Co., Frederick, Md. 
Sec.—Raymond C. Brehaut, Box 338, Fred- 
* erick, Md. 





MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Don E. Herringshaw, Consumers Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MID-SOUTHEASTERN GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. Leier, Columbia South Carolina 
Electrical Gas Co., Columbia, S. C. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 








MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—D. J. Reimers, Minnesota Valley Gas 
Co., St. Peter, Minn. 

Sec.-Tr.—Harold E. Peckham, Northern States 

Power Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 
OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Pres.—Robert W. Otto, Laclede Gas Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Gen. Counsel—Wm. H. Allen, 101 W. High 
Street, Jefferson City, Mo. 


NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 

ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

Pres.—C. N. Glenny, Provincial Gas Co., 
Ltd., Fort Erie, Ontario. 

Sec.—Joseph McKee, United Gas and Fuel 
Co. of Hamilton, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—John A. Hiller, Portland Gas Light 
Co., Portland, Me. 

Exec.-Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Louis W. Becker, Jr., Elizabethtown 
Consolidated Gas Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—Elmer A. Smith, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres—D. W. Reeves, Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—N. Henry Gellert, Seattle Gas Co., 
Seattle, Wash. . 

Man. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—L. B. Richards, The Harrisburg Gas 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Valley Gas 
Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Irving K. Peck, The Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Exec. Sec.—Mark Shields, 2619 Grant Bldg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. H. Horne, Alabama Gas Corp., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1922 M & W 
Tower, Dallas 1, Texas. 





WISCONSIN UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—Alfred Gruhl, Wisconsin Electric 
Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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